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BACK NUMBERS. 

Owing to the extraordinary demands 
‘of new subscribers, the back numbers of 
Harper’s MaGaZINe, WEEKLY, Bazar, 
aad Younc Prope are for the present 
er jrely out of stock, Subscribers who 


hi*e ordered back numbers of these 


jodicals will receive them as soon, as 

th y can be reprinted. | | 
| 

Cae With this issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
dur, readers will receive No. 13 HARPER'S 
Younc a beautiful and attractive jour- 
nal of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and con- 
taining a great variety of interesting reading mat- 
fers 
The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG Peopre No. 14, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of 
the' most varied and attractive character, will be 
gent out with the next Number of Haneae® 


WEEKLY. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION BY 
DISTRICTS. | 


consequence of the introduction of a 


| fig is a great Democratic flutter in 


a number of electors,” etc. 


bill in the Legislature of New York provid- 
ing for the election of Presidential electors 
by districts instead of by general ticket. 
Phere is no question of the constitutional- 
ity of such a course. The Constitution says 
plainly, “Each State shall appoint, in such 
inainer as the Legislature thereof may di- 
The argu- 
Ine} 't that this means that “the State” as a 
cor, jorate unit must appoint them was urged 
by the Federalists in the debate in the New 
York Legislature eighty years ago, but it 
fvas unsound, and it has been overruled in 
prattice. -In 1828 the State voted by dis- 
tricts, choosing eighteen electors for JACK- 
son and €ixteen for Apams. The district 
law was abolished in 1829, upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. VAN BUREN, and since that 
time the vote has been taken by general tick- 
et. Thus New York has appointed electors 
in three ways, each one of which is unques- 


tionably constitutional—by the Legislature, 


y districts, and by general ticket. The 
argument in favor of the district system is 
very strong. It brings the election closer 
to the people, and it obstructs corruption 


and intrigue. Under the general ticket plan | 


tlie temptation to bargain is immense, and 
the control of “a machine” is made much 
easier. -One Convention can be managed 
more readilythan thirty-three. The district 
system alsoindicates proportionately the real 
sentiment of the State. If there are a mill- 
ion of voters in New York, nearly five hun- 
dred thousand of which are of one party, 
and there be a plan by which they can have 
a reasonable representation of their prefer- 
ence, it is much better that they should 
have it. Everything, also, which strength- 
ens the small political community is bet- 
ter for the country, as a prevention against 
dangerous consolidation. Decentralization, 
within just limits, is essentially republican, 
The district system also tends to bring the 
House of Representatives and the Executive 
into harmony, for every district that chosé 
a Republican elector would choose a Repub- 
lican Representative in Congress, and so 
with a Democratic district. : 

The argument in favor of the general 
ticket system is naturally stronger and more 
popular in a large State than in a small 
State. There is a certain pride in the “im- 
portance” of a State whose united vote may 
decide the election. Why should New York, 
it is stated, fritter away its weight and ih- 
fluence by dividing its electoral vote? But, 
on the other hand, what can New York legit- 
imately gain by another course? Its voters 
are not interested in the Presidential elec- 
tion a8 New-Yorkers, but as citizens of the 
United States. The mére this equality can 
be maintained, the better. Itis urged, again, 
that the State should vote by general ticket 


. rather than by districts because the Consti- 


tution does not provide for the choice of 
President by a popular majority, but often 
in despite of it; and when the election is 
thrown into the House, the choice is deter- 
mined not by a numerical majority of mem- 
bers, but of States, each State having but 
one vote. But the State basis and charac- 
ter of the election are not lost by the dis- 
trict system. It is merely the manner in 
which the State chooses to appoint its elect- 
ors. It can appoint only the number deter- 


mined by its Congressional representation, 
. but as to the method of appoitittment there 


can be no question raised upon,an analogy 
| ra) 


to other provisions of the Constitution, be- 
cause nothing is more explicit and unchal- 
lenged than the right of the State to appoint 
by districts if it prefers. There is, indeed, 
something to be said for appointment by the 
Legislature. But the result of such a plan 
now would be that every four years the State 
Legislature would be elected solely with 
reference to a single act, and that a national 
act. Another disadvantage would be the 
greater ease and opportunity of tampering 
with the legislative members when the 
parties were nearly equally divided. The 
great advantage, on the other hand, would 
be the diffusion of the fury of the Presiden- 
tial election among all the legislative dis- 
tricts in the State and country. It would 
be, in fact, Presidential election by Assembly 
instead of Congressional districts. 7 
Mr. O’Conor is very sure that the presen 


‘Legislature of New York will appoint the 


thirty-five electors, and determine the elec- 
tion of next November in advance. He is 
sure of it because the Republican party has 
the unquestionable constitutional power to 
do it, and because parties always do every- 
thing that they can do for their own suc- 
cess. If, therefore, the Republican Legisla- 
ture should fail to do it, it would have 
offered the strongest proof of the fallacy of 
Mr. O’CoNnor’s theory of the total failure of 
our institutions because of party division. 
Doubtless it would be highly inexpedient, 
however lawful, for the Legislature to take 
such a step, because the public mind would 
be shocked by so extraordinary a measure 
for party advantage, and the shock would 
endanger the party ascendency elsewhere. 
The assumption of a power by the Legisla- 
ture which was not contemplated when it 
was elected, and which it has not exercised 
for more than fifty years, would be startling. 
The adoption of the district system, howev- 
er, would be an act of legislation by which 
the Legislature would assume nothing for 
itself, and the question for the majority 
would be again of expediency, whether such 
a change, which was not discussed or con- 
sidered in the canvass, could be made with- 
out ultimate injury to the party. There 
was no doubt that Governor Jay had ample 
power to summon the Legislature in 1800 to 
district the State. He was urged to do it 
“to save the country,” but he thought it 
unbecoming. Governor JAY was politically 
moral as well as shrewd. 


A POSSIBLE DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE. 


THE Democratic party is not likely to ask 
Republican journals for advice, but oppo- 
nents are sometimes able to see each other’s 
position clearly, and nothing seems to be 
plainer to Republicans than that the avail- 
able Presidential candidate for the Demo- 
crats is HORATIO SEYMOUR, if he can be per- 
suaded to accept a nomination. There are 
various cliques and factions in the Demo- 
cratic party known by the names of Demo- 
cratic leaders, but the one Democrat who 
receives universa] homage from his party is 
Mr.SeyYMouR. This is largely owing to the 
fact that since his defeat in the Presidential 
election twelve years ago he has withdrawn 
from active politics, and has been conspicu- 
ous solely for the efficient performance of 
those duties of a good citizen which do not 
provoke party prejudice. When he with- 
drew he was the most prominent Democrat 
in the Union, and while, during his political 
passivity of a dozen years, the bitterness of 
his political opponents has been wholly mol- 
lified, the fierce dissensions within his own 
‘party in the State have left him wholly un- 
touched. Mr. TILDEN, Chief Justice CHURCH, 
Senator KERNAN, Judges, COMSTOCK and 
PARKER, JOHN KELLY, Governor ROBINSON, 
have been all involved in the feuds, but the 
one New York Democrat whose national rep- 
utation overshadows that of all of them has 
placidly meditated at Deerfield, like Sir 
WILLIAM TEMPLE at Sheen, devoted to agri- 
cultural and historical and charitable inter- 
ests, declining to be Senator or Governor, 
but speaking wisely from time to time to 


stimulate the study of the State annals, to _ 


advance the standard of general education, 
to awaken the prisoner to self-respect, and 
to remind the farmer of his true position 
and advantage. 

Since Mr. SEyYMouR’s firm resistance to 
the attempt of the State Convention of his 
party in 1876 to coerce him into the candi- 
dacy for the office of Governor, it has been 
generally understood that he would adhere 
resolutely to his determination to remain in 
retirement. - We have no doubt that such is 
still his wish and his purpose. But it is al- 
ways possible that if his pagty could per- 
suade him that his candidacy is necessary for 
“the safety of the country,” which is the la- 
test fashion of urging a candidacy, he might 
yield consent to succor republican institu- 
tions. Itis of course possible, also, that Mr. 
SEYMOUR does not believe that the safety of 
our institutions depends upon him or upon 
apy other citizen. But if it can be shown 


to acquiesce. 
to show him this probability. 


to him that he is the Democrat whose nom- 
ination offers his party the best chance of 
success, he may again consider it to be his 
It might not be difficult 
The impor- 
tant Democratic candidates are not many. 


There is Mr. TILDEN, but Mr. TILDEN would 


be defeated in New York by Democratic 
votes. 
cratic surrender. Mr. BAYARD is sans re- 
proche as a man and a Democrat, but the 
TILDEN clique is jealous of him, and the 
Western Democrats of the Ohio idee are hos- 
tile to so steady a hard-money man. Gen- 
eral HANCOCK, a brave and distinguished 
Union soldier, would undoubtedly lose an 
important vote by the SuRRATT calumny. 
Mr. HENDRICKS can be hardly considered a 
sefious candidate, and Mr. THURMAN has 
disappeared. Now to all those Democrats 
to whom for some reason each of the gentle- 
men we have named would be objectiona- 
ble, Mr. SEYMOUR would be most acceptable. 
It is another important consideration in his 
favor that he would be very much stronger 
in the essential State of New York than any 
other Democrat. What Democrats in this 
State most fear is some kind of occult un- 
derstanding, not a distinct or specific bar- 
gain, between the Republican-machine and 
Mr. JoHN KELLY—a continuation of the am- 
ity of the last election—by which it would 
happen that the municipal power of Mr. 
KELLY would be undisturbed, while the Dem- 
cratic vote in the city would be convenient- 
ly reduced. But were Mr. SEYMOUR the 
Democratic candidate, the party enthusiasm 
would give him a great vote in the city as 
well as in the State, and, however disagree- 
able it may be for Republicans to say or to 
hear, there are many “Independents” and 
Republicans also who would vote for Mr. 
SEYMOUR as against some prominent Repub- 
licans who are mentioned for the nomina- 
tion. 

These are considerations so obvious that 
they will occur undoubtedly to many Dem- 
ocrats, and they will become stronger as the 
canvass proceeds. The ground of opposi- 
tion to Mr. SEYMOUR among Republicans 
would be his attitude during the war, his 
general “Copperheadism,” his assent as 
President of the Democratic Convention of 
1864 to the McCLELLAN platform declaring 
the war a failure, his Fourth-of-July ad- 
dress in New York before the draft riots, 
and his “ My friends” speech to the rioters. 
But as a “counter” to this his friends would 
urge his dispatch of troops to Pennsylvania, 


and the thanks of the Administration. It. 


is doubtful, also, how effective an anti- 
Copperhead campaign would be with this 
generation of voters, and even in 1868 Mr. 
SEYMOUR carried New York against General 
GRANT. If it be denied that the returns 
were honest, the closeness of the vote would 
not be questioned. Yet, while it seems to 
us that Mr. SEYMOUR would be the strongest 
Democratic candidate, we should be sorry 
for his own sake to see him return to the 
political field. Although much younger— 
for he is now a hale man of seventy—than 
ADAMS and JEFFERSON in their retirement, 
he has passed out of the zone of party heats 
into the serenity of a private life which is 
honored. by men of all parties. The ani- 
mosities that pursued his active political 
career, and in which we bore our part, are 
allayed, and the Presidency would be dear- 
ly bought by arousing them again to fren- 
zy. This very feeling of regard upon the 
part of so many of his political oppo- 
nents, however, is one of his elements of 
strength as a candidate, and Mr. SEyMour’s 
possible nomination by the Democratic 


- Convention, although he has been once de- 


feated, is one of the important facts that 


‘Republicans must bear in mind. ‘No candi- 


date will be hurrahed into the Presidency 
this year, for the hurrah does not in the 
least affect those whose votes are indispen- 
sable to an election. 


THE NEW ELECTORAL BILL. 


THERE can be no more important legisla- 
tion during the present session of Congress 
than that upon the BICKNELL bill for count- 
ing the electoral vote. Almost any measure 
would be better than the present total uncer- 
tainty and confusion upon the subject. The 
essential points of the BICKNELL bill have 
been already pointed out in the Weekly, and 
are not unfamiliar. It provides that the 
two Houses of Congress shall meet in joint 
Convention on the second Monday in Febru- 
ary succeeding a Presidential election, that 
the President of the Senate shall preside, 
that he shall open in the presence of the 
two Houses all the certificates and papers 
purporting to ,be certificates which he has 
received, and that the votes of every State 
shall be counted-unless rejected by the sep- 
arate vote of both Houseg If a controversy 
shall have arisen in a State, which its high- 


est legal tribunal has settled, the settlement . 


shall stand, and the. vote of the State be 
counted accordingly, unless both Houses 


His nomination would be a Demo- 


shall agree.in reversing it. Should there 
be a conflict of judicial decisions in a State 
each purporting to be the highest, that de- 
cision which both Houses shall hold to be 
lawful shall stand, unless reversed by the 
vote of both Houses. Should there be con- 
tested votes.in a State without a judicial 
decision, or two or more certified decisions, 
the contested votes shall not be counted 
except with the consent of both Houses. 
These provisions cover all the points of 
probable contest. They do not, however, 
remit the final decision of a dispute to the 
States even when the dispute has been set- 
tled by the highest legal tribunal within 
the State, but it can not be reversed by the 
vote of a single House. On the other hand, 
if there be a contested vote, and either House 
objects, the vote can not be counted. The 
result of this provision would be that if the 
two Houses politically differed, and the 
choice of President depended upon the vote 
of a single State, a contest would be proba- 
bly raised, and the vote rejected by the dis- 
sent of one House. But this power of re- 
jecting votes has been exercised before, and 
as it is of the most vital importance that 
some method of deciding should be provided, — 
and as none can be devised which is not 
open to sérious objection, it is questionable 
whether the BICKNELL plan should be re- 
jected because of this consideration. Mr. 
MorTON’s plan, which was very much like 
Mr. BICKNELL’s in its essential provision, 
was opposed by the Democrats because it 
gave Congress the right to exclude the vote 
of a State, but they would have accepted it 
undoubtedly if it had referred any differ- 
ence of the two Houses in regard to receiv- 
ing a vote to the decision of the House of 
Representatives voting by States. This, 
however, was a mere evasion, for the ques- 
tion might as well be referred at once to the 


body which has the final decision. 


It is clear that if the two Houses are to 
perform any other than a merely formal 
duty, if they are to settle comtests, they 
must be held to have equal powers; andthe — 
consent of both should be necessary to so 
grave an act as the rejection of the electoral 
vote of a State. This seems to us to be the 
principle which should govern any method 
of counting the vote. 


REFORMATORIES FOR WOMEN. 


GOVERNOR CORNELL in his Message to 
the Legislature said of many of the county 
jails and poor-houses in the State that, 
“instead of serving their legitimate pur- 
poses, they are said to appear more like 
nurseries of immorality, squalor, and crime.” 
This had become so evident, a few years 
since, that in 1873 the State Board of Char- 
ities was directed to examine into the causes 
of the increase of crime, pauperism, and in- 
sanity in the State, and its tenth annual re- 
port showed that one of the most important 
and prolific causes of this increase is the 
unrestrained liberty allowed to vagrant and 
degraded women. A melancholy list of in- 
stances, drawn from poor-houses in every 
part of the State, attested the truth of the 
statement, and established the dismal fact 
that, by the pnblic negligence to insist upon 
remedial measures, pauperism and crime are 
permitted to perpetuate themselves. One 
such measure was wisely adopted by the 
Legislature of 1875, prohibiting the commit- 
tal to poor-houses of any child over three 
years of age, and requiring the removal from 
them of all children between the ages of 
three and sixteen. This is a most salutary 
law. We know in a suburban county the 
case of a boy who was removed from the 
poor-house, and properly placed in a family, 
who is now worth twenty thousand dollars. 
Had he remajned, every chance favored his 
growth into a stalwart beggar or criminal. 

This measure of peremptorily removing 
the children from the poor-houses was adopt- 
ed in pursuance of the recommendation of 
those who have made a careful study of this 
painful subject, and who are fully informed 
of the results of experience in other States 
and countries. Another of the recommen- 
dations of the same careful and competent 
students of the whole subject of crime and 
pauperism is that of female reformatories ; 
that is, of separate institutions for the de- 
tention and reformation of convicted wo- 
men, under the charge of officers of their 
own sex. There is a petition now wide- 
ly circulating and largely signed which 
states that during the year 1878, in fifty 
counties of the State, not including New 
York and Kings, there were five hundred 
and one women between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty years who were committed to 
the county jails and penitentiaries, many of 
them for the second, third, and fourth time ; 
that many of them when not under sen- 
tence are supported in the county houses, 
where they bear illegitimate children, and 
propagate pauperism, drunkenness, insani- 
ty, and crime. There is one family, the 


JUKES, Whose name is familiar to every one 
who is interested in this subject. The de- 
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scendants of five vicious pauper sisters of 
this family amounted in seventy-five years 
to twelve hundred persons, and had cost the 
State of New York more than one and a 
quarter million of dollars. 

The details contained in the charity and 
prison reports are of the most painful and 
startling character, and there is no doubt 
that our present careless system is not only 
degrading, but enormously expensive. If 
any reader doubts this, let him go to his 
county jail and poor-house, and observe and 
inquire. He will be very apt in many cases 
to believe these institutions to be the black- 
est stains upon our civilization. Much, cer- 
tainly, has been done to improve them, and 
the unselfish efforts of intelligent and de- 
voted philanthropists have not been un- 
availing. But very much also remains to be 
done. Valuable as are the reforms which 
have been already accomplished in parts of 
our prison system, it is undeniable that many 
of our county jails are in the condition of 
‘many of the English jails a hundred years 
ago, and that in our poor-houses pauperism 


is strengthening and multiplying itself by 


means which could be readily corrected. 
The proposed Reformatory for Women is one 
of the most important and immediately prac- 
- ticable methods of opposing the growth of 
poverty and crime. They are not designed 
as prisons, but rather as a kind of home, to 
which, however, the inmates should be com- 
mitted for long terms, and submitted to a 
steady but not punitive discipline, and train- 
ed in every kind of useful work. The re- 
formatory prison in Indiana, and the short 
experience of that in Massachusetts at Sher- 
burne, both under the exclusive charge of 
women, show how good an influence such 
charge may exercjse upon women. Eighty 
per cent. of the Pesons discharged from the 
Indiana reformatory are known to be doing 
well, and there has been but one recom- 
mitted in five years. Will not New York 
make this simple and radical effort to con- 
tinue the good work which was begun by 
removing the children from the poor-houses ? 
By so practical and efficient a method we 
may do much to stay the flood of pauperism 
and crime, which will swell swiftly and 


fiercely if we are indifferent or skeptical.’ 


We trust that the Legislature will not allow 
so important a measure to fail, for nothing 
is a surer test of the civilization of a com- 
munity than the condition of its charitable 
and penal institutions. 


PROPHETIC CONVERSATION. 


Mr. Nassau W. Senior, who died two or three 


years ago, was an Englishman who had written 
upon political economy, and was deeply versed 
in public affairs. He had a large acquaintance 
with public men and the distinguished society of 
Europe, and a Boswellian turn for recording his 
conversations with conspicuous people. Several 
volumes of such interviews have been published. 
They are interesting, especially when they show 
the estimate that eminent contemporaries placed 
upon each other, and they are instructive as show- 
ing the very small value of prophetic conversa- 
tion. Great political results depend upon a mul- 
titude of circumstances, and often upon unforeseen 
events and accidents, and the colloquial prophet, 
therefore, has not the essential conditions of the 
problem before:him. 

The Fortnightly Review recently published some 
conversations of Mr. Senior with M. ADOLPHE DE 
CircouRT, an accomplished French gentleman who 
was known to many Americans who were in Paris 
twenty or thirty years ago. Madame De Cir- 
court had a salon which was honored by the jeal- 
ousy of Madame De Récamier. Her husband 
was a friend of Lamartine, who in the day of 
his power sent M, De Crrcourt as minister to 
Berlin, whence an injudicious dispatch compelled 
his recall. In April, 1862,.M. De Circourt ex- 
pressed his opinions of the United States. In 
reading them, while we smile at the abortive 
prophecy, we must remember that the tone is due 
to the fact that the United States had long been 
known to the world only by the vulgar and blus- 
tering tone of a slave-holding oligarchy, and that 
there was a natural and profound contempt for 
a nation which was always swaggering about lib- 
erty while it held four millions of slaves. 

“If the empire of the seas,” said M. De Cir- 
court, in 1862, “is to belong either to England 
or to the United States, I had rather a hundred 
times see it in the hands of England. If the 
North can conquer the South and re-establish the 
United States, it will in twenty years be the most 
arrogant, the most rapacious, and the most un- 
scrupulous power on the globe, All Europe, and, 
still more, all America, is interested in its disrup- 
tion. ‘The most disagreeable country to nego- 
tiate with,’ said Guizor, ‘is the United States. 
The best is England. The English are proud 
and obstinate and touchy, ready to take offense, 
but they never deceive you.’” A year later M. 
Dr Crrcourt announced that in about four years 
—say in 1867 or 1868—the United States would 
be divided into three empires, and he hoped that 
England would join France to intervene in the Unit- 
ed States and to protect Mexico. This might lead 
to war with “ the Federals,” but in “ their frantic 
state of mind” it could not be avoided. These 
conversations of an educated French gentleman, 
and the allusions to our war in the lately pub- 
lished letters of Dickens, show how deep and 
strong was the dislike, or even hatred, of the 
ante bellum United States in the higher and even 
in intelligent society in Europe. 


THE NEW MINISTER TO 
ENGLAND. 


THE nomination of James Russet, LoweEtt as 
minister to England is one that will be equally 
welcome to both countries. Mr. LowE Lx is, in- 
deed, open to the politician’s reproach of being a 
literary man, but it is possible that he has served 
his country in many ways as usefully and honor- 
ably as if he had packed caucuses all his life. 

ere was certainly never any political speech 
nor any series of speeches from any statesman 
in this country which more profoundly and per- 
manently affected public opinion than the Biglow 
Papers, while all Mr. Lowx11’s discussions of pub- 
lic questions in the North American Review were 
quite as incisive, sagacious, and practical as those 
which have recently filled its pages, from con- 
spicuous politicians, including ex-Senator Howe’s 
plea for a third term. There is no question with 
which our minister to England is likely to be call- 
ed upon to deal for which Mr. Lowe 1’s singular 
good sense and ability, as well as his extraordi- 
nary and various information, do not conspicu- 
ously qualify him. | 

In England his name is already familiar. He 
is probably, with Mr. and Mr. Emer- 
son, the best known of our living authors. The 
shrewd mother-wit and the sinewy, racy quality 
of his style have especially charmed England. 
Upon a visit to that country a few years ago he. 
was made a D.C. L. at Oxford—an honor which 
Mr. Evererr and Mr. Motiey received when they 
were ministers; and the welcome which awaits 
Mr. LowELt is not an official welcome, but one of 
the sincerest respect for his genius, his works, 
and his attainments. 

He has had illustrious predecessors from his 
own city. Mr. Everett, Mr. Bancrort, and Mr. 
Mor.ey, all of the guild of letters, were ministers 
to England, as well as the Apamsgs, and there 
have been none who conferred more honor upon 
their country. If such places were always filled 
by such men, there would be less wonder upon 
the part of intelligent Europe. Mr. Lowext has 
also the primary qualification for his position that 
he is an American of the Americans: altogether 
too true an American not to blush and tingle with 
shame at much that is done and said in the name 
of America, and in himself and his career nobly 
illustrating the America of which every American 
is honestly proud. 


LYING; AS A PARTY WEAPON. 


THosE who suppose that party spirit in Eng- 
land is less rancorous than in this country should 
read a series of falsehoods told by Mr. Grap- 
STONE’S political opponents to his prejudice, which 
Mr. GLADSTONE recently mentioned and exposed, 
in an admirable letter, after his return from Scot- 
land. He specifies the statements, “ the whole of 
which are simply false,” and then proceeds to 
‘other untruths, some of them, I am sorry to say, 
propagated, of course inadvertently, by Pory mem- 
bers of Parliament.” 

Among these last are the assertions that Mr. 
GLapDsTONE created a Lordship of the Treasury for 
his son; that he appointed his brother-in-law to 
a commissionership; that he is a large share- 
holder in Russian railways; that he is connected 
with a firm which advances largely for their con- 
struction; and that he has denounced Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD as not having a drop of English blood 
in his veins. 
a shadow ‘of foundation for any of these five 
statements.” Another Tory story, told in detail, 
was that when Mr. GLapsToNE came into posses- 
sion of the GLYNNE property he evicted certain 
small farmers, and united their farms into one 
estate under a Scotch bailiff, while the farmers 
became paupers. “On this,” remarks Mr. Giap- 
STONE, “I have only to say that I never came into 
the GLYNNE property; that I never turned out a 
small tenant farmer, or gy other resident tenant ; 
that I never consolidated a farm; that this year 
I have divided a large farm into four smaller 
holdings.”’ 

The Liberal leader invites his honorable oppo- 
nents, of whom there are “very many,” to dis- 
countenance this method of carrying on political 
warfare, and he is himself the signal proof that 
it is not necessary, because while he is by far the 
most powerful and destructive of the opponents 
of Jingoism and Toryism, he is as courteous as 
he is trenchant. When opponents become liars 
and blackguards, 1t is because they have neither 
ability nor wit. They abandon their case, They 
suppose that frothing at the mouth will be taken 
for force, and they are not shrewd enough to knows 
that falsehoods and ribaldry and ill temper are ~ 


boomerangs. 


MR. PARNELL. 


Mr. Parvez is so unlike the typical Irish agi- 
tator that the papers which oppose his agitation 
find it hard to treat him in the usual way. He is 
certainly not an adventurer, nor a blatherskite, 
nor a wild rhetorician. He is a self-possessed 
and dignified gentleman, who distinctly disclaims 
a policy of insurrection, and who in his very first 
speech announced that not a penny given in this 
country would go to any such purpose, di 
that our chief interest lies not in Irish politics 
but in Irish guffering, he has opened a separate 
relief fund, while he improves the opportunity of 
speaking to thousands of Americans to explain 
to them the grounds of the Irish agitation. He 
does not ask nor expect government interference, 
but he assumes that to state in: this country the 
reasons of the suffering of his own, although in- 
volving censure of the English government, is not 
to appeal to us upon a wholly local or political 
question. 

Mr. S. 8. Cox’s proposition, and the vote of the 
House of Representatives, to give Mr. PaRNEL. 
the use of their chamber is, however, mere dema- | 


Mr. GLapstong says, “ There is not’ 


| a munificent 
The officials of that institution, desiring to make 


gogy, meant to please the Irish voters. The Hall 
of Representatives should be used for no other 
purposes than those of Congress, and certainly it 
should not be opened for an orator who in stating 
the suffering of Ireland and its causes severely 
condemns a friendly government. The propriety 
which permits Mr. Parne tt to tell his story as a 
matter of individual interest merely, strictly pro- 
hibits any appearance of government recognition 
or sympathy, We do not for a moment person- 
ally compare Mr. Parnect and Dennis KEARNEY. 
But what should we naturally think if the House 
of Commons should invite Krarnry to denounce 
in their hall the American press and conspicuous 
American citizens ? 

We wish, indeed, that Mr. Parnet would show 
his disdain of mere demagogy by stating his pref- 
erence to speak elsewhere in Washington. He is 
an individual Irishman addressing the intelligence 
of this country, and hoping to enlighten American 
opinion as Mr. Beecuer spoke in England during 
our war to enlighten English opinion. A late let- 
ter from an Irish tenant farmer in County Down 
is well worth attention as showing the point of the 
Irish question. ‘ What astonishes me,” he says, 
and his letter is conspicuously published in the 
Spectator, “is the fact that any body of educated 
gentlemen could imagine that any country could 
be prosperous or contented where the mass of the 
people have not security for the investment of 
their capital or labor.” Until this trouble is re- 
moved, he says, there must be discontent and pov- 
erty; but when the British government is ready 
to be “a parent to the Irish peasantry, that pea- 
santry will render it the obedience and affection 
of a child.” 


LIGHT IN A DARK PLACE. 


THERE is a placid skepticism which sneers at 
, all the humane and charitable efforts to help 
paupers and criminals, of which we speak else- 
where, as a foolish waste of time. But the spirit 
which taught forgiveness until seventy times sev- 
en, and which fills heaven with joy over one soul 
saved, is perpetually illustrated, although not al- 
ways noted. The good people who are patiently 
working in their various counties, visiting the jails 
an the poor-houses, will see in one little incident 
that their labor is not in vain. 

A young man nineteen years old was commit- 
ted to the jail in Richmond County, in this State, 
for theft. He proved to be an old offender even 
at that age, and had been already in the State. 
prison. He was disowned by his friends as irre- 
claimable, and was seriously ill. The sheriff, who 
is the jailer in that county, and his wife, were 
very kind to him, and Mrs. Fioyp, one of the la- 
dies of the “ Jail Committee” of the State Chari- 
ties Aid County Association, often visited him. 
The young man was evidently deeply touched, and 
upon the expiration of his term the sheriff hu- 
manely obtained a place for him in an honest 
industry. A few days since he sent the follow- 
ing letter to the sheriff, which is unquestionably 
sincere, and very suggestive and encouraging: 


‘*Sir,—I think it a duty to write to you and tell you 
how I get along, because I never can forget the way, 
sheriff, you treated me while in your charge. I prom- 
ised you I would ~ to do right, and I am trying to 
keep my promise. am getting along better than I 
anticipated I should. I am boarding in a very nice 
place, and feel —_ comfortable. Mrs. Fioyp writes 
to me, and Mr. Burier comes to see me often. To- 
night I write three letters—one to you, one to Mr. 
Vauaeun (deputy-sheriff), and one to Mrs. Fiorp—feel- 
ing in the best of spirits, and as good as ever. Sheriff, 
I am not a school-man, and can not-command in the 
— ye words adequate to express my grati- 
tude to you, Mrs. Brown, and Mr. Vaveun, for you have 
lifted me, an rey convict, up, and placed me on 
the first step of the ladder, and once on the first step, it 
will not be impoasible, with the help of the Divine as- 
sistance, to ascend the rest. I might elip, but even 
should { slip one step, it will be my ambition to re- 
ascend two....I you to remember me to Mrs. 
Browy, such as a son would desire to be remembered 
to a mother, also to her kind sister, for, sheriff, the 
only friends I have in this world are those I made in 
_— jail....I will try and adhere to my good resolu- 

ons. I am fully aware that I have all up-hill work 
before me, and that I have a great deal of prejudice to 
overcome, in the shape of the taunts and jeers of those 
virtuous pereons who will never give a fallen brother 
credit for a sincere desire to reform. Nevertheless, I 
hope ultimately to live down my former bad reputa- 
tion, and should I succeed, you can take credit to your- 
self, in conjunction with the remainder of — family, 
and Mrs. For», for having saved one fallen creature 
from ruination ; and it will be another proof that there 
are few he 80 — depraved as to be impervious 
to acts of humanity and kindness.” 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. W1L11aM H. VANDERBILT has just made 
ift to the University of Virginia. 


available the gift of Mr. L. J. McCormick of his 
noble telescope, authorized General GreorGeE D. 
JOHNSTON to visit New York and, if possible, 
obtain funds for that purpose. General Joun- 
STON, after callin 7 a few gentlemen, had an 
interview with Mr. VANDERBILT, doubtless with 
some hope of receiving adonation. His delight 
may therefore be imagined when Mr. VANDER- 
BILT sat down and wrote him a check, which he 
quietly handed tohim, The check was for twen- 
ty- five thousand dollars. 

—General GRANT, in one of his conversations 
at sea with JoHN RossELL YOUNG, alluded to 
certain officers who were buried in the staff, and 
did not rise. ‘ INGALLS, for instance, remained 
Quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac dur- 


e. Finding f ing all the commands, and did a great work. 


INGALLS in command of troops would,in my 
opinion, have become a great and famous gen- 
eral. If the command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac had ever become vacant, I would have given 
it to INGaLLs. HORACE PORTER was lost in the 


| staff. Like INGALLS, he was too useful to be 


spared. But as a commander of troops PorTER 
would have risen, in my Opinion, to a high com- 
mand.”’ 

—Count TELFNER, who last year married for 
his second wife a sister-in-law of Mr. Mackey, 
of Bonanza fame, is said to be the most opulent 
man in Italy. | 

—Since 1872 the Dominican order has been 
without a General, no congregation of the whole 


order having been held since the death of Pére 


‘Mr. Os@ooD was producin 


_HOLM’s Views of the White 


JANDEL. The duties of General were discharged 


‘in Rome by Pére 8an Vito. By direction of the 
iven for votes to be sent’ 


Pope permission was 
by letter for the election of a General, and Pére 
La Rocca, a Spaniard, has been chosen. He 
was recently engaged on a mission to the. Phil- 
ippine Islands, but is now on his be to Rome. 
Tie Superior of the Dominicans in New York is 
Father Lay, a gentleman of commanding pres- 


ence, varied accomplishments, and held in high 


esteem by the clergy and laity of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

—Canon Farrar recently preached in West- 
minster Abbey a sermon on the 814th anniver- 


sary of its founding, and made touching allusions | 


to many of the distinguished persons interred 
within its walls. 

—The sixth number of Dr. CARNOCHAN’S Con-. 
tributions ta - Operative Surgery and Surgical Pa- 
thology, just published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
is one of the most interesting, perhaps the most 
interesting to the general reader, of those that 
have been published. Its chief attraction for 
laymen consists in the exceedingly interesting 
account given of the anatomical changes that 
take place at different ages of human life. The 
sixteen pages devoted to this topic can not fail 
to hold the attention of the intelligent reader. 
In language concise and clear it explains the 
changes steadily going on in the humun system 
from infancy to extreme old age. The grand 
climacteric, which Dr. CARNOCHAN, as well as 
other eminent medicai men, places at sixty-three, 
isd welt upon at some length, and it tells us of the 
manner in which physical and mental decadence 
commences, progresses, and ends. The spirited 
picture with which the number is embellished 
represents a scene behind a portion of the line 
of battle at Gaines’s Mill, Virginia, on the 27th 


of June, 1862, where the different appliances of - 


the ambulance department in active operation 
are vividly portrayed. 

—In Madame De Rémvusat’s Memoirs, just is- 
sued by HarPeR & BrROTHERS—a work of re- 
markable interest—the private life of NAPOLEON 
and JOSEPHINE and the imperial court is laid 
open with a merciless accuracy that can not fail 
to arrest the attention of every thoughtful per- 
son who regards an honest, conscientious ad- 
ministration of government as the right of the 
people. Of the imperial household it gives some 
very interesting details. NaPOLEON’s income 
was about $7,100,000 a year, exclusive of what he 
took from the secret service and other funds. 
He allowed himself $8000 a year for his dress. 
It is well known that if an article of clothing did 
not suit him exactly, either in make or material, 
it was condemned, and that he was greatly giveu 
to inking or greasing his white breeches, and to 
burning his boots by using his boot for a poker, 
especially when he was angry or excited. He 
usually roseatseven. If he wakened in the night, 
he frequently bathed, ate, or worked before go- 
ing to sleep again. He suffered from a foul 
stomach, and often fancied that he liad been poi- 
soned. It took M. De R&émusatT a long time to 
teach him to shave himself: the chamberlain 
was moved to this through NaPpoLeon’s visible 
uneasiness when in the barber’s hands. Ifa ygar- 
ment did not please him, it was torn off and 
thrown on the floor or into the fire. In trim- 
ming his nails, of whicli he was vain, he used 
countless pairs of scissors, that were smashed 
off-hand if they were not sharp. The only per- 
fume he was partial to was Cologne, of which 
he required sixty bottles a month. He ate and 
drank little, though he was very fond of coffee. 
At dinner he had everything served at onte, and 
fed at hazard, often taking cream or a dish of 
sweets before touching the entrées. : 

—The introduction of Minister ANDREW D. 
WHITE to Count MoLTKE, at one of the court en- 
tertainments, was rather amusing. The géntle- 
man introduced Mr. WuHiTeE by saying, ‘‘ Count, 
let me present to you a gentleman from Ameri- 
ca, who was born in Homer, lives in Syracuse, 
and has founded a university at Ithaca.’”’ The 
union of classical names rather puzzled the 
count. Mr, WHITE explained the goograpeirel 
muddle by saying that the custom formerly had 
been in America to select names from antiquity 
for the many new towns coming into existence; 
but that now names of the heroes of modern times 
were chosen, and that in the far West of the 
United States there were already places which 
had been christened Moltke. The minister’s 
neat turn of the matter created a general smile 
in which the count joined, saying that he should 
like nothing better than to go to America and 
visit one of his geographical namesakes. 

—Mr. Etinvu VEDDER, one of the best of Amer- 
ican artists, is now in this tata, having left 
Rome for a holiday visit home. With him he 
has brought several of his pictures, which will 
soon be on public view. Connoisseurs will be 


glad to avail themselves of an opportunity of 
some of his best productions. 
—Th 


e wife of Senator GARFIELD, of Ohio, 


utilizes in a very admirable way her classical at- 


tainments by devoting herself to the education of 

her sons, and in fitting them for college. 
—Artists, literary men, and publishers will be 
ratified to hear that the Heliotype Printing 
—— of Boston, whose establishment was 

totally destroyed by the recent conflagration in 


that city, has, with the proverbial energy of its ~ 
proprietor, Mr. JaMEs R. OsGoop, promptly re- 


sumed business. It was aswell as pri- 
vate misfortune that of the 25,000 negatives, tfty 
—— and thirty lenses and cameras, and num- 

rless appliances, tools, and fixtures belonging 
to the establishment, nothing whatever was 
saved. The process of heliotype printing was 
introduced into this country by Mr. Oscoop 
seven years ago, and its progress has been ex- 
ceptionally rapid and successful. It has given 
to the public a large catalogue of art works, 
which have met with great favor. Among them 
may be mentioned the works of T1T1an, DiRER, 


CORREGGIO, RAPHAEL, LANDSEER, MILLAIS, and 


DaRLEY’s illustrations to HawTHORNE’S Scarlet 
Letter. Concurrently with the art publications 
a series of scientific 
subjects, to the order mostly of government and 
State institutions, as well as for a large number 
of publishers. Among the miscellaneous books 
that have been illustrated with helivtype pic- 


tures may be mentioned the Harvard Book, Yale 


Book, Princeton Book, College Books, CutIs- 
ountains, Newport 
and its Cottages, etc., etc. In its new and spa- 
cious quarters at Nos. 124 and 126 Pearl Street, 
and under the vigorous management‘of its es- 
timable proprietor, the Heliotype Company is 
sure to place itself amongst the most useful 
auxiliaries of literature and art, 
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STEPHEN P. NASH. 


SrepHeN P. Nasu, Esq., who on the 13th Jan- - 


uary was elected president of the Bar Associa- 
tion, in place of Hon. William M. Evarts, was born 
in Albany in 1821, and lived there and in that 
vicinity until he was about twelve years of age. 
He was educated at the Albany Academy, and at 
the French College of Chambly near Montreal. 
His family having removed to Saratoga Springs, 
he there commenced the study of the law in the 
office of Judge Esek Cowen, of the Supreme Court, 
who, with Chancellor Walworth and Vice-Chan- 
cellor Willard; then lived at Saratoga. He was 
for a short time a partner of the present Judge 
Bockes at Saratoga. Thence he went to Albany 
to become the partner of the late Nicholas Hill. 
In 1845 he came to New York, where he has since 
resided and practiced. For some fifteen years he 
was a partner with the present Judge Speir, and 
afterward with the late E. H. Owen. In January, 
1874, he became the head of his present firm of 
Nash & Holt. His practice, though quite varied, 
has been mostly in matters of partnership, cor- 
porations, trusts, and wills, both in the State and 
Federal courts. He was senior counsel for the 
plaintiff in the suit of the St. Louis, Alton, and 
Terre Haute Railway Company v. Tilden e¢ al., 
lately settled by the defendant. His name ap- 
pears in the first volume of the series of Reports 
of the Court of Appeals, of which seventy-four 
have been issued. 

Mr. Nash has always taken an interest in the 
welfare of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
succeeded the late Murray Hoffman, about fifteen 
years ago, as a member of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Diocese, to which position he has been 
regularly re-elected ever since. In 1868 he was 
made a trustee of Columbia College and a vestry- 
man of Trinity Church, and he was a delegate in 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church held in Boston in 1877. 

The Bar Association was organized ten years 
ago. Mr. Nash was one of its founders, and a 
member of its first Executive Committee. Its ob- 
ject was “to maintain the honor and dignity of 
the profession of the law, to cultivate social in- 
tercourse among its members, and to increase its 
usefulness in promoting the due administration 
of justice.’ Among its founders were Mr. Secre- 
tary Evarts, Justice Rapallo of the Court of Ap- 
peals, Judges Davis, Barrett, and Lawrence of 
the Supreme Court, Judges Curtis, Speir, and Van 
Vorst of the Superior Court, John K. Porter, 
Clarkson N. Potter, Clarence A. Seward, E. W. 
Stoughton, Elbridge T. Gerry, William Allen But- 
ler, Aaron J. Vanderpoel, F. N. Bangs, Joseph H. 
Choate, Benjamin K. Phelps, Samuel J. Tilden, 
Edwards Pierrepont, Ashbell Green, Sidney Web- 
ster, Francis F. Marbury, John E. Burrill, James 
W. Gerard, Jun., John McKeon, Edmund Ran- 
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dolph Robinson, Enoch L. Fancher, James C. 
Carter, and, indeed, most of those who attained 
to prominence in the profession. Its first presi- 
dent was Mr. Evarts, who has been re-elected 


every year up to the present, when his official. 


duties as Secretary of State compelled him to de- 
cline a re-election. The Association has proved 


a great success. -It is the largest and strongest 
organization of the kind in the United States. 
Its progress has been remarkable. From the 
most modest beginnings it has grown to have a 
library of some fifteen thousand volumes, costing 
over $40,000. It owns the spacious building at 
No. 7 West Twenty-ninth Street, costing $100,000, 


* and is in every respect in a most flourishing con- 


dition. To be chosen to the presidency of such 
an association is the highest compliment that 


could be paid to the social position and profes- 
sional standing of the new incumbent. 


IRELAND’S TROUBLES. 


THE accompanying sketch is from the pencil of 
an artist who is not only very familiar with Irish 
subjects, but who has made,a large number of 


studies in that unhappy country since the begin- 
ning of her present period of trial and distress. 


There is a sort of edible sea-weed which grows — 


on the Connemara sea-coast, called by the people 
“ dillisk,” and much sought after hy them when 
a scanty harvest deprives them’ of the chaiice of 
better food. On a cold afternoon in December, 


while walking along the shores of Killery Bay, at . 
Seenane, the artist watched a poor woman trying - 


to gather enough of this weed to supply herself 
with a miserable meal. “ Perhaps,” he writes, 
“there was something in the background of bar- 
ren mountain, gray sea, and stretch of stony beach 
covered with brown weed that made the scene 
impressive, but the lonely figure gleaning a scanty 


supper from the shore looked inexpressibly sad. 


She told me the old story of no work, no money, 
no provision. ‘It would be a hard winter for the 


_poor, indade, God help them! Her husband, 


after nine weeks’ journey in Scotland seeking 
work, had returned home poorer than he went. 
‘He’s up in the mountain now for a basket ot 
turf,’ the poor creature added. ‘I’ve three chil- 
der, and it’s only three weeks old the youngest is 
itself. My ould mother lives with us too, and it’s 
only last Sunday I buried my sister.’ 
filled her can with weed, or perhaps in answer to 
the cries of a ragged urchin, she limped off, and 
soon disappeared into a wretched cabin, the door 
of which answered for both chimney and window.” 
We are all familiar with pictures and stories 
setting forth the manner in which rollicking 
Irishmen drive their pigs to market under many 
difficulties. Paddy now drives his pig to market 
in the same manner as of yore; but there is a 
sort of settled melancholy on his face, he looks 
terribly hungry, and the cruel cold searches him 
out through the manifold rents in his. clothing. 
In many cases, alas ! after standing several hours 
in the market, he drives his beast back unsold. 
What to do with the pig then becomes a problem, 
for without sufficient food for himself, his master 
has no means of keeping him, and if there is no 


a long-standing debt. 
It is a good feature in the present crisis that, 
contrary to all expectation, fucl has: been plenti- 


ful. The weather during the latter part of last 
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purchaser to be found, it too often happens that. 
he is sacrificed to the shop-keeper in payment for 
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year was also unusually fine. Throughout the 
wile country the hills and bogs are filled with 
wi men and children carrying loads of turf upon 
thir backs. The labor performed by some of the 
laiter is astonishing. Little girls from twelve to 
fourteen years of age carry large baskets of this 
fuel, weighing about half a hundred-weight, from 
the bogs to the adjacent towns and villages. 
Sometimes they will receive a pittance amount- 
‘ing to a few halfpence, or perhaps the only pay- 
ment will be a pint or two of coarse Indian meal. 
_ Although it has been no part of the plan! of 
Mr)\ParneExt and those whose desire to find some 
plaia for mitigating the universal distress in Ire- 
land has won them the titles of demagogues and 
agitators that the people should in any case act 
in defiance of the law, vet there has been violence 
in certain localities. The districts where the out- 
breaks have occurred, it is claimed by the English 
papers, are exactly conterminous with the limits 
of the agitation, which has not yet ceased, the con- 
tinuance of fine mild weather, while a blessing 
to the poor, being also favorable for popular dem- 


- onéstrations. Perfect tranquillity, it is claimed, 


reigns in every portion of the country except in 
the -west of Galway, Sligo, and Mayo, where the 
so-ralled demagogues haye been most active. The 
time has come when landlords whose tenants are 
unable to pay any rent find themselves forced to 
take active measures of some kind, or to remain 
without an income. They seek redress at the 
hands of the law, and the people, who have been 
told to prepare for this contingency, and still hold 
the land, are in some instances offering the most 
strenuous resistance. They have sufficient legal 
krowledge to be aware that it is necessary that 
nc ices should be served a certain number of days 
be ore the sitting of the county courts, in order 
to entitle the owner to recover possession by ejéct- 
ment, and that if they make it impossible to com- 
ply-with the technical conditions, they may in all 
probability hold the land for another year. ‘! is 
therefore a struggle between the Officers of the 
law and its opponents, in which the issues are of 
material importance. 
In anticipation of this difficulty the govern- 
ment increased the force of constabulary in cer- 
tain places where notices were to be served, and 
-the fact that the local force was strengthened 
was a sufficient warning to the tenants of what 
ws coming. In some of the wildest districts 
alc g the western coast they took measures to 
dei tat the design at all hazards, and attended in 
lar{'e numbers to intimidate the process-servers, 
whéée calling is, at a time of popular excitement 
suc.j as this, one of no ordinary danger. The 
historic name of Carrickshock, which is connect- 
ed with the memory of a tragic occurrence in the 
south during what was called the “tithe war,” 
- suggests to the minds of all who arevengaged in 
this most unwelcome duty the reality of the peril 
which they incur. 
A description of a single day’s work in the 
way of serving writs of eviction in Galway will 
show the difficulties that are to be at present, en- 
countered. About twenty processes were ser¥ed 
on’ the estate of Mr. Martin, whosé property ex- 
tends several miles, and whose house and demesne 
aré on the borders of Ross Lake, a small but pic- 
turesque sheet of water which empties itself into 
h Corrib, whose island-studded surface is 
vig ole the greater part of the journey between 
Gt way and Oughterard. i 
{r. Hitt, R.M., left Galway at seven o’cloc 
on «morning with a force of one hundred police. 
Th! first place to which the police went was to 
Killanan. The programme of the reception which 
was’ to be accorded to them had been carefully 
The resident magistrate, who had 
the ammunition for all the constabulary, was to 
be Seized, and the bailiff was to be taken in sim- 
ilar fashion by them, as the caprice of the mo- 
meht might dictate. The whole force was to be 


. led-bn by Father Coyne, and the signal of the 


approach of the police was to be given by the 
ringing of the chapel bell. The last-mentioned 
portion of the programme was carried out, the 
chapel bell being rung vigorously on the approach 
of the police toward Killanan. The opposing 
force mustered in considerable strength along the 
road leading to the houses where the service was 
to be effected. The high stone walls, somewhat 
loosely built’ on each side of the road, were at- 
tacked, and huge stones were hurled on the high- 
way with the view of obstructing the 


* of the police. ‘Some posted themselves on the 


heights adjoining, and threw stones. One mah, 
who had walked three miles with the police, was 
caught with a knife in his had, with a piece of 
cloth round the handle to fix the weapon more 
firmly in his grasp. Fortunately an inspector 
discovered it before there was any temptation to 
use it, and wrested it from him. At points along 
the road the men closed round the police, but a 
little pressure with the muzzles of the guns soon 
cleared the way again. Father Coyne of course 
did not put in an appearance. The holdings on 
which the processes were served were generally 
small, and, with one or two exceptions, the cabins 
were miserable and wretched. 

Although there are few districts in Ireland to 
which the term prosperous could ever have been 


' applied at any period in her history, yet it seems 


that the greatest wretchedness is always to be 
looked for in the western portion. In parts of 
Kerry, Donegal, West Cork, Leitrim, and Ros- 
common there are, no doubt, many districts mis- 
erably poor, but Mayo and Galway are by far 
more wretched. If a line be drawn on the map 
from Galway Bay through Oughterard to Ballina, 
the greatest distress will be found west of it. 
In 1847 a correspondent of the London 7Zimes, 


_ writing of Mayo, speaks of “naked bodies of wo- 


men on the road-side, and piles of coffins contain- 
ing corpses left outside the cabins and in the 
market- I have seen mothers carrying 
about dead infants in their arms until they were 

utrid”—the last in the hope of exciting pity. 
Things may be very bad now, but it would be 


folly to represent them as in any way resembling 
this. 

The main reason of the distress, which may be 
said to be chronic in Western Ireland, is unques- 
tionably overpopulation, and the difference be- 
tween the present and the former crisis may per- 
haps be accounted for by the smaller census. 


The climate is very bad, and there.is little energy | 


or capital wherewith to counteract its influences. 
The absenteeism of landlords has produced its 
worst effects, and there is little to encourage the 
most hopeful of inhabitants. The palliative sup- 
plied by the English demand for Connaught la- 
bor is, in fact, partial emigration. Agricultural 
depression has this year weakened the demand. 
Dr. Newtson Hancock, a very high authority, tells 
us, through the Fortnightly Review, that the loss 
to Mayo alone from this cause is not far.short of 
£100,000. Such a fine must press very hardly 
upon people accustomed to live on a straw a day. 
Great numbers are always obliged to buy meal 
on credit, and to pay exorbitant interest on the 
debt. This is the “gombeen” system of which 
we have heard so much lately. 
Among the plans and schemes for the relief of 
Western Ireland, so many of which are chimerical 
and absurd, there is now and then one that mer- 
its attention, and seems worthy of experiment. 
Such a one lies in the suggestion recently made 
by a Mr. BaGwELt, that although Western Ireland 
will not’ sustain a great population, it would feed 
a very much larger number of cattle than it sup- 
ports at present. Much of Western Connaught 
is suitable for trees as well as for cattle. Yet 
planting is practically non-existent throughout 
many wide tracts, although men are at their wits’ 
ends for a stick. It is sometimes hard enough 
to get “scolleps” for thatching, to say nothing of 
rafters. The poor are fain to use the smallest 
bushes, and drift-wood is greedily sought for. But 
the lords of barren mountains are seldom rich, and 


they can not afford to wait for slow returns. That | 


trees would grow is proved by the fact that the 
islands in lakes are adorned with them, neither 
man nor beast having been able to arrest their 
growth« So convinced is Mr. Bagwe ut of the 
practicability of his scheme that he maintains 
that “if ever public money is laid out in the 
west, it should be upon forestry. Employment 
would be given by fencing and planting a certain 
acreage each year, and an ultimate profit would 
be realized, while the country would be benefited 
in many ways. There could be no great difficul- 
ty about acquiring land at a cheap rate. The In- 
dian government has a forest department, and so 
have several Continental states. Emigration, how- 
ever, in some form or other, seems a condition pre- 
cedent to the creation of capital, and to the grad- 
ual improvement of a population which has yearly 


suffered extremity through the operation of neg- | 


lect and ignorance added to geographical posi- 


“tion and other natural causes. Agitators have an 


easy task in persuading such people that they are 
badly treated.” 

As regards Mr. Parnet and his fellow-laborers 
in the cause of Ireland, it remains to be seen 
what he will achieve during his visit here in the 
way of raising money to carry out his gigantic 
scheme of making Irishmen freeholders upon 
their own soil; but it is very significant how 
much of the influence of such men seems to de- 
pend upon their immediate presence. The Eng- 
lish papers maintain that the interest.in the great 
meetings held in Mayo and Galway has declined, 
and in some instances their promoters have found 
it hard to collect an audience. The men no lon- 
ger “assemble in their thousands” as they did at 
first to hear Mr. PaRnE.t, and the result of that 
gentleman’s mission to America is not likely to 
give a greater impetus to the movement. Such 
of the papers as feel at liberty to comment upon 
the visit declare it to be a failure, and the silence 
observed by the Nationalist press on the subject 


is significant. 


BUSY MEN. 


Rapip workers have not time to get disgusted 
with their work, as those are apt to do who brood 
over it. Disgust is usually the product of leisure 
and reflection, and comes at a second stage. If 
the work be somewhat varied, the pleasure in 
connection with its completion is varied too. 
Hence, perhaps, is the reason why the total and 
sudden giving up of work is often attended with 
evil results. The transition from a life full of 
activity, and rich in the enjoyment of successful 
labor, to a life of absolute idleness, with no such 
vivid enjoyment, has often proved fatal. There 


‘is too little activity in the new life, and too little 


of the pleasure of activity. Idleness, without the 
excitement and pleasure of work, becomes de- 
pressing. The vital forces droop and decay. On 
the other hand, to the busy worker rest and rec- 
reation have a double relish. No holiday is so 
refreshing as that in which he runs away from 
his labors, and enjoys himself in quite a different 
e 


scene. 
Too much to do, besides its direct effect on the 
busy worker, exposes him to certain inconveniences 
apt to escape the notice of others. One of these 
is the effect produced on his memory. One who 
leads a rushing life, who has to hurry from one 
thing to another and from one person to another 
without a moment’s interval, can not have a vivid 
remembrance of many things that happen in his 
experience. He is necessarily liable to forget, in 
a way that another can not understand. Many a 
busy physician has found himself at times in se- 
rious trouble from this cause. He has made a 
promise to a patient, but before the promise had 
hardened in his memory some exciting case has 
hurried him away, obliterated the impression, and 
the promise has been forgotten. Authors’ mem- 
ories have been known, from a similar cause, to 
play them strange tricks. We know an author 
who was engaged in writing a book amid many 
other absorbing occupations. For some weeks 
the book had to be laid aside. When leisure 


cdme he resumed it, as he thought, at the point 
where he had broken it off, and got through a 
ednsiderable chapter, when to his mingled amaze- 


ment and amusement he found in his drawer an- 
other manuscript almost precisely similar, the 
existence of which he had quite forgotten. So 
strange and-incredible are these tricks of memo- 
ry, that sometimes the most honest of men, if ex- 
aniined in a court of justice, would hardly be be- 
lieved. The non mi ricordo would hardly be 
accepted by those who have had little experience 
of! the difficulty of carrying in the memory im- 
pressions which have not had time to photograph 
#hemselves on its tablets, or have been blurred 
by other impressions following too quickly. 

If'a busy man is guilty of some neglect, leisure- 
ly people are apt to fancy an intentional slight 


wheré nothing of the kind was dreamed of. In - 


the case of such a man there is a twofold reason 
fot applying the rule which Elizabeth Barrett, in 
one of her letters to Mr. Horne, thus gracefully 
acknowledged: ‘In one letter was something 
abput neglect; you told me never to fancy a si- 
lerice into a neglect. Was I likely to do it? 
Was there any room foreven fancy totry? That. 
would be still more surprising than the fact of 
your making room for a thought of me in the 
multitude of your occupations.” . 


THE DREAM AND THE WAKING. 
| . By ANNIE THOMAS. 
Besive a little trickling rill 
| A’ poet once lay sleeping, 
And through his brain, as he was still, 
_ Were active fancies creeping. 
The girl he loved was his to-day; 
With a reed he turned the river; 
His verses won a crown of bay, 
* And Sappho was the giver. 


© happy dream! O cruel dream! 
O impotent endeavor ! 
The willow reed -ne’er stopped the stream 
That rolled along forever ; 
’ Nor did the bard attain the fame 
_ He dreamed about that morning ; 
Nor did the maiden change her name, 
_ But still his love kept. scorning. 


(Begun in Harper's No. 1203.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or Her Meroy,” “ Brep in Tue Boner,” 
on Horsesaok,” Worp,” 


CHAPTER V. | 
MATTHEW HELSTON’S ERRAND. 


Wuen ladies of distinction, especially in the | 


way of pecuniary endowment, are married nowa- 
days, one is irresistibly reminded of certain lines 
by dear Leigh Hunt: 

“Have you seen an heiress 

} In her jewels mounted, 

That her wealth and she seemed one, 
And she could be counted ?” 

So much more fuss is made about the jewels than 
the bride. 
in the marquis’s hereditary castle for her honey- 
moon—which she generally does in preference to 
any of the stately halls which she possesses of 
her own—she is closely followed by a select band 
of London burglars, who, sooner or later, steal 
her jewels. | 

This is so much a matter of course that I am 
told the incident has now its regular record in 
certain memoranda which of old had their place 
in family Bibles: “ Augusta Wilhelmina: born 
March 16; married May 1; diamonds abstracted 
May 14,” ete. It may be mere rumor as to the 
date being thus recorded, but at all events the 
diamonds go the way I have described. The only 
way to avoid it is to keep them in an iron safe 

' weighing forty tons or so, and requiring a special 
train for its conveyance, when the following cir- 
cumstances take place. The poor thieves come 
down after the swag, and by immense subtlety 
and great physical activity obtain an entrance 
into the bridal chamber at dinner-time ; they work 
like horses, and in the most scientific manner, for 
four hours, and are found completely exhausted 
and covered with iron-mould by the lady’s-maid 
at 11 p.m., when they are given into the hands of 
the police. The iron-safe plan, in short, answers 
admirably in the marquis’s castle, where the walls 
are sixteen feet thick, and the floors in propor- 
tion; but when the heiress comes to town it is 
impracticable: what first floor in London will 
carry an iron safe weighing forty tons—not to 
mention the precious stones inside it? There are 
then but two courses open to her. First, she may 
make up her mind to lose her jewels; or second, 
she may send them to her jewellers to keep for 
her. Most heiresses adopt the latter course. 
They appear at the Palace Ball in a blaze of dia- 
monds, and on their return home consign them 
to a gentleman-in-waiting from Messrs. Pearl & 
Garnet, who gives his receipt for the same, and 
takes them off in a cab, to place them in the firm’s 
strong-box. 

It_ was on an embassage of this kind that Mat- 
thew Helston was now starting in a hansom cab 
from Cavendish Grove, armed in the manner that 
has been described, and at so untimely an hour. 
He was about to be placed in temporary posses- 
sion of certain diamonds as well known in the 
fashionable world (for everybody who is anybody 
has certainly heard of “the Pargiter parure”’) as 
Goodwood race-course, and which were worth— 
well, no one knew how much. It is said that 
things are worth what they will fetch, in which 
case a retriever should be invaluable; but pro- 
bate duty as on £25,000 had been paid upon them 


by their present possessor. Some crowned heads 


Moreover, when she goes to her cous- 


doubtless possessed finer ones, though it was the 
opinion of Mr. Signet (of the great firm of Star 
& Signet) that all are not diamonds that glitter 
upon royal brows; that Eastern monarchs in par- 
ticular would be very unwise to endeavor to real. 
ize on their hereditary jewels at the pawnbroker’s, 
and that they know it. This, however, is a trade 
secret; and, besides, the jewels with which our 
story concerns itself had never been farther east 
than Whitechapel. It was there that the late 
Mr. Ingot—Kensington Ingot, he was call 
cause of the pecuniary accommodation he had oc. 
casionally afforded to a certain eminent person- 
age—had had his modest abode, till he suddenly 
blossomed into the millionaire. It was said that 
he had taken the diamonds, instead of specie pay- 
ment, from a certain monarch in the neighbor. 
hood of the iterranean Sea, who had got into 
debt from # patriotic weakness for more iron- 
clads than he could either man or pay for, and 
that never being able to dispose of them save at . 
a dead loss, Mr. Ingot had “stuck to them,” and 
settled them on his only daughter. 

While this lady was yet “ fancy-free,” or at all 
events had not indulged her fancy by marrying 
anybody, there were persons so ill-mannered as 
to call her “ Miss Kilmansegge,” which, as her fa- 
ther said (though it was doubtful whether he had 
ever read that famous poem), they “ didn’t ought” 
to have done. For, unlike Hood’s heroine, she 
possessed the usual number of legs, and was by 
no means a ninny. So far from marrying a non- 
descript foreign nobleman, she had taken to her- 
self for husband that well-known English gentle- 
man and patron of sport Mr. Charles Pargiter. 
He was a handsome young fellow of good family, 
and though people said he married her for her mon- 
ey, we shall not repeat such a scandal. Doubtless 
he would not have wedded her as a mere virgin of 
forty-six without a penny; but let us charitably 
suppose his motives were mixed. She was not 
exactly handsome, from the eircumstance that 
nature had originally intended her (as I believe) 
for a horse, and only changed its views just in 
time—-where the chin began. Her nose, which 
she had inherited along with so much else, was 
tremendous ;‘and when excited she would snort 
in an undeniably equine manner. Her own im- 
pression was that she had the Austrian or Haps- 
burg nose: it may be so, but in that case the Haps- 
burgs might congratulate themselves on having 
got rid of it. Heiress though she was, she thought 
less of wealth than of good blood and long de- 
scent. No sooner was she married than she be- 
gan to move heaven and earth to procure a title 
for her husband, for which, to say truth, he was. 
himself so little desirous that he is said to have 
used some very strong language upon finding him- 
self one morning, thanks to his wife’s unremitting 
exertions, and her influence in a certain borough, 
Sir Charles Panrgiter. 

Her ladyship, however, was delighted ; nothing 
(unless it had been a higher title) could have giv- 
en her such genuine pleasure; from that mo- 
ment, as she confessed to her intimates, the real 
troubles of life were over; and she should never 
have cause to know what anxiety was—if it were 
not for her diamonds. 

Her cares for the safety of these precious jew- 
els consumed her. Into the country she never 
took them ; no iron safe was safe enough for their 
custody in her opinion; and in London the proud 


' consciousness that, when attired in them, she was 


wearing a thousand pounds per annum forever, 
was almost negatived by-the knowledge that a 
great many persons were desirous of securing 
that income, and that to possess themselves of 
her diamonds would be the shortest way to ‘it. 
She was not afraid of their being snatched off her 
ears and neck, and appropriated by force; but if 
they lay in her jewel case at home in Moor Street, 
even for an hour—that is, if Matthew Helston was 
early when he brought them, or late in fetching 
them away—she became ‘a prey to hideous ap- 
prehensions, for which Matthew’s receipt, on be- 
half of Messrs. Star & Signet, was the only balm. 
From that moment she ceased to be responsible, 
and did not care what happened to them—or to 
Matthew. 

It was not of course to be expected that a lady 
in her position showd care what became of the 
“person” from ,Star & Signet when once re 
moved from her presence ; but her obvious indif- 
ference about the matter galled him. I am ready 
to admit that there is something—perhaps one- 
tenth of the force ascribed to it—in Heredity ; 
and it is possible that some of the radical blood 
in old Roger Helston’s veins had found its way 
into those of his nephew. Anyhow, Matthew en- 
tertained certain pestilent notions concerning 
equality—or superiority—and in his heart of 
hearts thought himself quite as good as her lady- 
ship—or better. That was his thought, whereas, 
as our Lancashire friends say, “ her thought was 
different.” He was in her sight a mere machine, 
a self-acting sort of safe for jewel-keeping ; and 
if not made of iron, of something that didn’t 
suffer from cold, or hunger, or the being kept up 
till five o’clock in the morning. Her ladyship 
herself, however, sat up as late (though she had 
not to be at her desk punctually at 10 a.m.), and 
what will settle the matter of Matthew's griev- 
ances in this matter at orice to most minds—he 
was paid for it. The custody of her jewels cost 
Lady Pargiter at least £200 per annum, so far as 
Star & Signet were concerned—in whose pos- 
session, by-the-bye, they remained nine-tenths of 
the year—and out of this Matthew received some- 
thing in addition to his ordinary salary for this 
Strange sort of night-work. When, however, you 
considered the enormous responsibility of the 
charge, and the inconvenience and unhealthiness | 
of the duties it involved, it was but small pay | 
(though he did not feel justified, after poor 
Madge’s failure, in refusing it), and then, as we 
have hinted, it was accompanied by what seemed 
to him to be humiliations. Matthew was proud 
in his way, though the fact was difficult to ex- 
plain. It was not of his birth (though he was 
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far better born than Lady Pargiter); nor of his 
talents, for they might as well (and better) have 
been in a napkin, for what they had done for him: 
it was, in fact, from the circumstance that Sabey 
loved him. For that being the case (not to men- 
tion the esteem in which he was held by Amy 
and Uncle Stephen), it was plain he could not be 
a worthless fellow. It was therefore a slight 
upon his wife’s judgment—and almost upon her- 
self—that he should be treated “like dirt” by 
anybody. I dare say his deplorable social views 
also tended to what he doubtless considered to 
+ be a source of self-respect, but which (as will be 
rceived) was mere baseless pretension; and it 
may be added, in further excuse, that disappoint- 
ment often makes its victims morbid. But it was 
certain that he held Lady Pargiter in great disfa- 
vor, and with so much superfluity of dislike that 
he even hated himself while dancing attendance 
upon her in Moor Street. The very jewels of 
which he was on these occasions the unwilling 
custodian became baneful in his eyes, but at the 
same time exercised over him the strangest fas- 
cination. While engaged in this service they 
monopolized his thoughts to the exclusion of 
Madge herself, and even at other times (which 
she now never did) would often form the subject 
of his talk. Mr. Signet, for some-reason of his 
_own, which he did not choose to explain, but 
which I have reason to believe was well founded, 
objected tothis. “ I wish, Mr. Helston, you would 
not let your mind run so much upon those Par- 
giter diamonds,” he would sometimes say. “ When 
you have brought them home, and put them in 
our strong-box, please to remember that they are 
neither yours nor mine, and have done with them,” 

It was perhaps only natural that the sense of 
going about with £25,000 in his pocket should 
be somewhat oppressive to Matthew : for even if 
Lady Pargiter felt it, how much more was it like- 
ly to affect (by the mere sense of contrast) a 
man so poor as he! 

But it was not only the consciousness of their 
value which thus affected him; they seemed ab- 
solutely to exercise over him a maleficent influ- 
ence, such as the opal, and not the diamond, is 
fabled todo. He kept this morbid feeling to him- 
self, of course; indeed, he was not only ashamed, 
but afraid of it; for being quite convinced of its 
baselessness (whenever he reasoned with himself 
about it), he felt that the possession of it argued 
something wrong in his own mental economy, 
which he was quite aware his hopes and fears in 
connection with Madge had strained to the utter- 
most. Doubtless the sense of being the unwill- 
ing slave of this inanimate object, just as the 
genius in Aladdin was the slave of the ring, in- 

vested it with a certain mysterious power. If it 
had been even a dumb creature, but with life in 
it, his position with respect to it would have seem- 
ed to him more intelligible ; but to think that for 
this mere heap of stones he should be dragged 
from home and Sabey at so weird an hour, and 
exposed to degradations, not only offended his 
manhood, but excited his imagination in rather a 
curious manner. The mere danger of such ex- 
peditions—though there was great danger, since 
the nature of his errands was no secret—did not 
at all affect him; the driver of the cab (he al- 
ways employed the same man) was a trusty fel- 
low, who had come from his own part of the coun- 
try, and was well known to him; and he himself, 
as we have seen, always carried a revolver with 
“six men’s lives” in it in his breast pocket ; but 
looked at from whatever point of view, his vis- 
its to Moor Street were paid under very unplea- 
sant circumstances, and it was natural that he 
should shrink from them. It would be perhaps 
too much to say that the presentiment of any ca- 
tastrophe in connection with the Pargiter ’dia- 
monds was actually in his mind; but they did 
oppress it in a manner that his common-sense 
resented, and yet was unable to conquer. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


OUR FOREFATHERS. 


** Explain old codes, and rong shew 
The good effect of statutes blue, 
Beneath whose stern control the 
Might never swear or drink in vain; 
Whose rule the nuptial kiss restrains 
On gee legal chains ; 

And should e youth, in daring brunt, 
nric y pettifog, ’ 
_ The parish battens on the spoil ; 
And should the rash offender fail 
To pay the fine or find his bail, 

» In cloven stick his tongue must rest 

Till ev’ning shades embrown the west.” 


Mr. Assey has selected for the subject of the 
striking picture which adorns our front page one 
of the customs of good old Puritan times. Among 
our ancestors of New England a religious service 
was not a thing to be attended or let alone ac- 
cording to caprice. The necessity of putting in 
an appearance at public worship rested upon each 
 colonist with the weight of military discipline. 
In the early Plymouth days every house opened 
on Sunday morning at the tap of the drum. The 
men in “sad-colored mantles,” and armed to the 
teeth, the women in sober gowns, kerchiefs, and 
hoods, all assembled in front of the captain’s 
house. Three abreast, they marched up the hill 
to the meeting-house, where every man set down 
his musket within easy reach. The elders and 
deacons took their seats in a “long pue”’ in front 
of the preacher’s desk, facing the congregation. 
The old men, the young men, and the young wo- 
men each had their separate place. The boys 
were gravely perched on the pulpit stairs or in 
the galleries, and had a constable or tithing-man 
to keep them in order. : : 

The first “ meeting-houses” in our land consist- 
ed of a single room, perhaps twenty by thirty-six 
feet in size, and twelve feet high “in the stud.” 
The roof was either shingled or thatched with 
long grass. It was a great advance when they 
were able to have it “lathed on the inside, and so 
daubed and whitened over workman-like.” They 


were afterward built with a pyramidal roof sur- 
mounted with a belfry. The bell-rope hung from 
the centre, and the sexton performed his office 
half way between the pulpit and the large en 
trance door. Such a meeting-house, built in 
1681, still stands in Hingham, Massachusetts, . 

Within these rude buildings the light came 
straggling through little diamond-shaped window- 
panes weirdly gilding the wolf heads—trophies of 
the year’s conquests. As glass was scarce, oiled 
paper was sometimes used in its stead. The 
service n with a long prayer, and was fol- 
lowed by a reading and expounding of the Scrip- 
tures, a psalm, lined by one of the ruling elders, 
from AINSworTH’s version, which they brought 
over with them, and a sermon. Instrumental 
music was absolutely proscribed, as condemned 
by the text (Amos, v. 23), “I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols,” and one tune for each me- 
tre was all these good old fathers needed. Those 
now known as “ York,” “ Hackney,” “* Windsor,” 
“St. Mary’s,” and “ Martyrs” were the standard 
stock, and they were intoned with a devout zeal 
almost forgotten in these modern times of organs 
and trained choirs. 

Tae approved length of the sermon was. an 
hour, anid the sexton turned the hour-glass, which 
stood upon the desk before the minister. But 
woe to the unlucky youngster whose eyelids droop- 
edin slumber! The ever-vigilant constables, with 
their wands tipped on one extremity with the 
foot and on the other with the tail of a hare, 
brought the heavier end down sharply on the lit- 
tle nodding flaxen head. The care-worn matron 
who was betrayed into a like offense was gently 
reminded of her duty by a touch on the forehead 
with the softer end of the same stick. After the 
sermon came the weekly contribution. The con- 
gregation, sternly solemn, marched to the front; 
the chief men or magistrates first, and deposited 
their offerings in the money-box held by one of 
the elders or deacons. The occupants of the 
galleries also came down, and, marching two 
abreast up one aisle and down another, paid re- 
spect to the church treasury in money, paper 
promises, or articles of value, according to their 
ability. Among other provisions made or recom- 
mended for the support of the pastor, we find the 
following: ‘“ 1662.—-The court proposeth it as a 
thing they judge would be very commendable 
and beneficiall to the townes where God’s Prov- 
‘ idence shall cast any whales, if they should agree 
to sett apart some p’te of every such fish or oyle 
for the encouragement of an able and godly min- 
ister among them.” 

The endeavor among our Puritan ancestors was 
to shape their conduct literally according to Scrip- 
tural injunctions. With them there was no ques- 
tion that authority to punish offenses should be 
vested in the church. Discipline it was called, 
and so far as humiliation and disgrace were con- 
cerned, an unfortunate offender might better have 
‘been in the hands of a court of law. Among the 
documents that have been preserved, commenting 
on the “ Blue Laws of New Haven,” is a satirical 
pamphlet wherein the writer explains : 

‘‘You have doubtless observed that the Dissenters 
in New England have a discipline among them as is 
very shocking to many fine gentlemen and ladies too. 
If a gentleman drinks a little too freely, or ha 
love a pretty girl somewhat too warmly, noth 
content these rigid ny ye but they must stand on a 
stool of r tance, or in the broad alley, and mak 
Ang is chiefly levelled and contrived to 
pester and afflict polite oe gem to whom women 
and wine are far from being disagreeable now and 
then. Indeed, I have heard that some of them begin. 
to be ashamed of their blue at New Haven, yet 
they still retain so many penances, confessions, and 
satisfactions as are extremely disagreeable to every 
polite gentleman.” 

The manner in which the morals of the younger 
members of the-community were watched over is 
shown by a most ludicrous case tried in a court 
held on the Ist of May, 1660. There had been 
a wedding, and under the general festivity and 
excitement Jacos Mur.ine had refused to sur- 
render a pair of gloves unless Saran TURTLE 
would kiss him. The young lady had also made 
use of certain expressions which were considered 
to have an improper significance. Both parties 
were cited to appear before the Governor. Jacos 
was asked what he had to say to the accusation. 
“To this he answered that he was in the other 
roome, and when he heard Saran speak those 
words he went in, when shee having let fall her 
gloves, he tooke them up, and she asked him for 
them, and he told her he would if she would kysse 
him. Further said hee tooke her by the hand, 
and they both sat down upon a chest, but wheth- 
er his arme were about her waiste, and her arme 
upon his shoulder or about his neck, he knows , 
not, for he never thought of it since, till Mr. Ray- 
monpD told him of it at Mannatos, for which he , 
was blamed, and told he had not layde it to heart 


as he ought. But Saran replied that she did not 
kysse him.” 
It appears, however, that the “kysse” was | 


proved. Jacos is reprimanded by the Governor, 
and told that his carriage “‘ hath been very evil and 
sinful so to carry it toward her, and to make such 
a light matter of it as not to think of it (af he 
exprest) doth greatly aggravate.” Saran is also 
reprimanded, and brought to such repentance 
that she professes herself “sorry that shee had 
carried it so sinfully and foolishly, which she saw 
to be hateful. She hoped God would help her to 
carry it better for time to come.” All parties 
who were in the house, or witnessed the offense, 
are soundly scolded; the Court declares it “a 
thing to be lamented that young people should 
have their meetings to the corrupting of them- 
selves and one another;’’ and Jacos and SaraH 
are fined twenty shillings. 

Among the documents that remain to us from 
these early days, none are more curious ‘than the | 
confessions of offenders who have been’ brought 
to repentance. One Mr. NatHanieL Eaton and 
his wife were brought before the General Court at 
Boston to answer for their misdemeanors in re- 


ing will 


Now you know that this rig-: 


4 skill. 
1: Ferry boats was found insensible at his wheel, and 


Harvard. The following is a portion of Mrs. 
Eaton’s confession : 

“* For their breakfast, that it was not so well ordered, 
the flower not so fine as it might, nor so well boiled or 
stirred, at all times that it was so it was my sin and 
neglect, and want of care that ought to have been in 
one that the Lord had intrusted with such a work. 
Concerning their beef that was allowed them as they 
affirm, which I confess it had been m duty to have 
seen thaf they should have had it, aul continued to 
have had it, use it was my husband’s command ; 
but truly I must confess to my shame I can not re- 
member that ever they had it, nor that ever it was 
taken from them. And that they had not so good or 
so much provision in my husband’s absence as 
ence, I conceive it was because he would call sometimes 
for butter and cheese when I conceived there was no 
need of it; yet for as rauch as the scholars did other- 
wise apprehend, I desire to see the evil that was in the 

age of that as well as in the other, and to take 
shame to myself for it. And that they sent down for 
more when they had not enough, and the maid should 
answer, if they had not, they should not, I must confess 
that I have denied them cheese when they have sent 
for it, and it have been in the house, for which I shall 
humbly beg — them, and.own the same, and 

confess my sin.” 

_ The poor lady goes on accusing herself, until the 
hearts of the students, however much their stom- 
achs had suffered from want of food, must cer- 
tainly have been touched. 

There were no offenses that our forefathers 
looked after more sharply than those of the 
tongue. “Scolds,” says JOssELYN, writing of the 
old “ Body of Laws of 1646,” “they gag and set 
them at their doors for certain hours, for all 
comers and'goers by to gaze at.” “ Ducking in 
running water” is also mentioned as a punish- 
ment for this class of offenders. Purr Rar- 
CLIFFE, Of the colony, was sentenced to “be 
whipped, have his ears cut off, fined forty shil- 
lings, and banished out of the limits of the juris- 
diction, for uttering malicious and scandalous 

speeches against the government and the court 

of Salem.” As to the “ prophanely behaved” per- 
son who lingered “‘ without dores att the meeting- 
house on the Lord’s daies” to indulge in social 
chat, or even to steal a quiet nap, he was “ ad- 
monished” by the constables; on a second offense 
“**sett in the stockes,” and if his moral sense was 
still perverted, he was summoned before the 
courts. If any man-should dare te interrupt the 
preacher, or falsely charge the minister with er- 
ror “in the open face of the church,” or other- 
wise make “God’s ways contemptible and ridicu- 
lous, every such person or persons (whatsoever 
censure the church may passe) shall for the first 
scandall be convented and reproved openly by 
the ‘magistrates at some Lecture, and bound to 
‘ their good behaviour. And if the second time 
' they breake forthe into the like contemptuous 
, carriages, they shall either pay five pounds to the 
, publique Treasure or stand two houres openly 
upon a block or stoole four foott high uppon a 
. Lecture day, with a paper fixed on his Breast 
- written with capitalle letters, An open and obsti- 
nate contemner of God’s holy ordinances.” 
; But it would be wrong to infer, as is too often 
} done, that in Puritan days life was all labor and 
+ discipline and atonement for error. There were 
many simple amusements, and abundant oppor- 
tunities for social pleasures given by apple-par- 
ings, quiltings, and other entertainments of like 
character. There were weddings, and family 
‘gatherings, and the great feast of Thanksgiving- 
§e day. Children were welcomed into the world in 
# those days. Such occasions brought them all un- 
der the roof of the old homestead. ‘“ Sometimes,” 
«as Houuister tells us, “there were so many that 
-. the house would scarcely hold them ; but the dear 
old grandmother, whose memory could hardly 


keep the lengthening record of their births, and 


«whose eye,dim with tears and age, could never 
“see which child to love best, welcomed each with 
| @ trembling hand and overflowing heart.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


* Constperine how many thousands of people are dai- 
. ly transported on the ferry-boats of the North and East 
- rivers, it is remarkable not that there are so many but 
rather that there are so few accidents from collisions. 
We give little thought to the difficulties and dangers 
attending the passage of a ferry-boat across the East 
| River, for example ; it is an every-day affair, and sel- 
’ dom does a passenger realize how much skill and care 
| is needful safely to navigate so swift and narrow a 
'\etream, crowded as it constantly is with vessels of ev- 
y ery description. But the dangers of this little trip, 
‘and the skill and watchfulness necessary to avoid 
| them, are well known, so that there is no good reason 
'-why the most rigid precautions should not be adopted. 
‘The difficulties experienced in navigating the river at 
Fulton Ferry are tinually increasing, in consequence 
of the growing number of small craft plying up and 
down. It has been stated that the number of passen- 
gers carried daily by the five ferries of the Union Ferry 
-cCompany is about 112,000, one-half of whom are trans- 
ported by the Fulton Ferry. The responsibility of the 
safety of this vast multitude is a profoundly serious 
one, and involves incessant care, and tried and trusted 
A short time ago the pilot of one of the Fulton 


» died in a few moments. There were about 1500 pas- 
sengers on board, and fortunately the boat had not 
left the slip, the condition of the pilot having been 
discovered in consequence of no signal being given by 
him to start the engine, If this event had occurred in 
mid-river, the consequences might have been terrible; 
‘and the future employment of two pilots, or an as- 


"| sistant, who will be on duty with the pilot, is a safe- 


¢guard for which arrangements were immediately made, 
|. and which certainly seems only prudent. The recent 
collision between a Grand Street ferry-boat and the 
steamer Olyphant, and the subsequent sinking of the 
steamer in consequence of injuries received, is only 
| another proof of the dangers attending navigation in 
‘the crowded East River. Be 


- The annual rumors of a failure of the ice crop are in | 
vigorous circulation, and it is true that this year there 
» Seems more reason than usual to apprehend that the 
‘ordinary amount will not be gathered in this vicinity. 
‘Nevertheless there is no scarcity of ice in the New 
. England States, particularly in Maine, where the ther- 
* tMometer has recorded 20°, and more, below zero, sev- 
‘eral times this winter. Moreover, the disheartened ice- 


gard to the food furnished the students at old 


4 


gatherers should remember that many good crops of 


Ve 


res- f 


ice. have been cut after February. 1; and if the indica- 

tions of the famous Kentucky goose-bone are worthy 

of credit, our cold weather will come this year toward 


spring. 


After a tedious trial of more than three months the 
Rev. H. H. Hayden, charged with the murder of Mary 
Stannard, was practically acquitted of the crime. Law 
and science were alike taxed in the investigations made 
in connection with this remarkable case; but the evi- 
dence was circumstantial, and involved so many con- 
flicting points that it was impossible to bring the jury 
to an agreement, and eleven of them stood for the ac- 
quittal of the accused, and one for conviction of mur- 


to miss from the daily papers tlie unprofitable and dis- 
agreeable reports of this long-pending case. 


Not long ago there was published a list of ail the 
liquor shops in the city where alcoholic spirits are sold 
without a license, and in violation of the law. The 
number was no less than 963. There are some of these 
places whose proprietors have never had a license, and 
yet liquor is sold all the same year after year in them. 


The leading feature of the Martha Washington Re- 
ception, which took place at the Academy of Music 
on January 20, was the representation, in four tableaux, 
of “‘ Benjamin Franklin at the Court of France, 1778.” 
The costumes were those of the reign of Louis XVI. 
Each tableau had four changes, so that sixteen pic- 
tures were presented. The music of the evening in- 
cluded the new national enthem ‘“ Columbia,” per- 
formed by an orchestra of one hundred pieces. The 
reception was given under the auspices of the St. 
John’s Guild, in aid of the Sea-side Nursery. 


About one hundrod and fifty children will appear at 
the “‘ Children’s Carnival,” which occurs on February, 
9, at the Academy of Music. A ball for older folks 
follows the Carnival, which is given for the benefit of 
the Western Dispensary. 


As a result of a recent investigation of statistics in 
reference to Indians in the United States, it has been 
found that since the organization of the government 
929 treaties have been made with 827 tribes or bands 
of Indians. The total number of Indians on reser- 
vations, according to later census returns, is about 
240,000, and the extent of their reservafions is 236,559 
square miles, or 151,397,768 acres. This would give ev- 
ery Indian, young and old, nearly one square mile of 
ground. These figures include the Indian Territory.. 
the population of which is placed at 75,000, and its 
area at over 41,000,000 acres. In Dakota, 27,000 In- 
dians have nearly 35,000,000 acres, or over two square 
miles for each Indian. The 22,000 Indians in Montana 
have over 34,000 acres, while the 3000in Colorado have 
nearly 12,000,000 acres, or about six square miles for 
every Indian. 


Two persons were killed and several injured by an 
explosion which occurred on the steamer Greece, of 
the National Line, as she lay in her dock at Hoboken. 
It was probably caused by the spontaneous ignition 
of coal gas when the hatches were opened. It is well 
known that under certain circumstances bituminous 
e0al is liable to ignite spontaneously. When heated, a 
large quantity of gas is generated, and if kept confined 
this becomes a very dangerous compound when sud- 
denly mixed with common air. 


A movement has been made for establishing in this 
city an institution for commerce in horses, on the gen- 
eral principles which govern the famous “ Tattersall’s,” 
of London. It will be known by the name of ** The 
American Horse Exchange, limited.” 


We are informed that some “‘ eminent saVants"— 
names not given—have discovered that Adam, the pro- 
genitor of the human race, was an American, and fire 
saw the light of day in Pera or Bolivia. : 


Over four feet of snow covered the ground in some 
parts of California on January 12. Buildings were 
seriously damaged by the heavy weight upon them. 


The best ‘‘ New-Year’s party” we have heard of was 
made up of one hundred homeless children, who were 
sent to Western homes by Mrs. J. J. Astor. This 
makes, during seven years, a total number of 677 
homeless children whom this generous friend of the 
poor has placed in homes, mainly in the West, at an 
expense of $9750. Many of these lads have now grown 
up, having farms of their own, and are doing we¥ in 
the world. 


One of the most extraordinary surgical operations on 
record is now in process at Bellevue Hospital. This is 
nething less than the construction of a new nose, to 
take the place of a lost one, by transplanting a portion 
of the middle finger of the patient's left hand. It is 
said that there is in surgical history but one precedent, 
for this operation, and nothing that can be regarded 
as a complete parallel. The patient in this case at 
Bellevue is a young man who had lost his nose by some 
disease resembling cancer, and was exceedingly desir- 
ous to try any experiment whereby that organ might 
be restored. The operation, which was commenced 
several weeks ago, now promises to be successful, al- 
though some time must yet elapse before it is com- 
pleted. The patient. at present lies in the surgical 
ward, with his hand immovably fixed to his face, and 
under the influence of morphia, while the nnion is 
Pp g- 


Those reckless persons who persist in jumping upon 
a ferry-boat after it has started from the dock may one 


young man who in his haste not long ago leaped after 


& boat, and rebounding from the iron edge of the deck; - 


fell into the water, and was taken out dead. 


The French people do not understand what to do 
with ice, if the account given by an American resident 
in Paris is to be credited. The water in the waste-pipe 
attached to a house froze during the recent cold spell, 
as, indeed, was the case in numerous houses. <A force 
of men came with a hand-cart full of tools, and they 
tried, to thaw out the pipe by pouring down boiling 
water; but as the thermometer was only a few degrees 
above zero, this only made matters worse. Then they 
built a great fire at the lower part of the pipe, and sat 
down to watch the effect upon the ice in the pipe, 
which extended two stories above their heads. After 


having cracked the pipe, and not melted the ice, they 
went up stairs and built a fire in the room with which 
the pipe was connected. Finally, after working. in 
vain for three days, they took down-the pipe, removed 
the ice, and replaced the pipe. A few more cold win- 
ters will enable Frenchmen to learn by experience how 


to manage ice. 


der in the second degree. It will be a relief hereafter | 


day come to an untimely end. Such was the fate of a . 
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NOT AN APPETIZER. 7 
A. Jackson. “By the Eternal, no more Eighth of January Dinners for me!” 


_ BIRDS IN THE SNOW. 


THERE was a very hard winter in the world. It 
was a hard winter everywhere, and the snow fell 
over land and sea so heavily, so blindingly, so 
continually, that ships were wrecked, trains were 
blocked, posts were stopped, and traffic well-nigh 
came to an end in many of the districts even of 
Southern England, and how much more in the 
always cold bleak North! Even down in Devon 
snow was deep and ice was thick—even in mild, 
moist Devon, where mostly in winter-time the 
roses blow, and the south winds too, and all is 
green at Yule. | 

Some little people who lived at an old vicarage 
on the Dart River did not know what to make of 
it. None of them, except Ray, the eldest, who 
was seven years old, had ever seen snow lie on 
the ground at all; he had, and knew all about it, 
because he had spent a Christmas-tide on the 


-Nellie came down from there on to earth. 


“tle Rob, who could remember her very well, and 


moors of the East Riding with his godmother ; but 


his brothers and sisters, Rob and Tam and Dickie, 
and the little twins Susie and Nellie, never had 
seen the earth white in this way before, and they 
were very much delighted and very much alarmed, 
which is a state of mind that has its pleasures at 
all ages, and its pains too. 

These six little mortals lived in a vicarage, and 
their father was the vicar, and mother—alas for 
them !—they had none, for she had gone away into 
the sky (so they were told), when little Susie — 

er- 
haps it is the down off mamma’s wings,” said lit- 


cried for her still, when he saw the fine snow-flakes . 
come falling down through the air. “If she had 
wings, I am sure she would come tous,” said Ray, 
wistfully looking up. ‘I don’t believe she has 
wings; Idon’t.” ‘‘ But papa says sheis an angel, 
and angels always have,” said Rob, who was very 
positive. ‘She would come to us if she could fly,” 
said Ray. ‘At least if God would let her,” he 


said to Him I want to-kiss Rob and Ray and Tam- 
mie because they miss it so, He wouldn’t say no?” 
: Rob thought a minute, then said to his brother, 
* “Papa always says ‘No,’ so p’rhaps God does 
too 4 


“P’rhaps !” sighed Ray, with a tired voice. 

“No” was always-said to them, and how much 
sorrow that means in the life of a child! | 

The vicarage was an old long wooden house, 
overrun with creepers, the very house to be a para- 
dise for children and dogs, with all kinds of deep 
old casements and chimney - places, and corner 
cupboards and panelled passages ; the very place 
for twilight romps and fire-light stories, for fun and 
play, and mirth and mischief. But fun and play, 
mirth and mischief, were a quartette frowned 
on at the vicarage, and though they crept in at 
times, because they never can be wholly absent 
where six children are, yet they came in timidly 
and were in hiding for the most. part, and never 
laughed out:lustily or scampered about without 


added, on reflection. “Don’t you think if she 


fear. Foracold dark shadow was upon the house 


| 


and the hearts of its children; and this shadow 
was that of their father. 

He was the vicar of the out-of-the-world parish 
of Goldenrod, that lay on the banks of the Dart, 
in a secluded part of the county, as Herrick’s did 
before him ; but he was in every way unlike that 
bright-hearted and genial country priest. Unhap- 
pily for his children, he was of a taciturn and 
gloomy nature, mean too, and very harsh, and the 
sound of his heavy foot along the passages made 
Rob and Ray flee trembling, and the younger mor- 


' sels cry. - What little tenderness he had ever had, 


had been buried with his wife under the big green 
yews on the south side of the church, and the 
children were afraid of him—sadly and terribly 
afraid. 

Their father was a very good man; that is to 
say, he was very truthful, very honest, very Ia- 
borious, never shrank from any duty, however dis- 
tasteful, and never indulged in any pleasure, how- 


ever tempting. But he was a stern man and es. : 
ty 


and he was also very mean—* close-fisted 
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servant Keziah called it. His parish was immense 
in extent, and very poor in what it rendered to 
him. ‘There was scarcely a well-to-do person in 
it, and the vicar, though he had a snug sum in 
the county bank, and was by no means straitened, 
lived like a very poor man too, from inclination 
rather than from necessity. His thoughts were apt 


to be sordid, and his laws were apt to be harsh. 


. They were very happy very often indeed, be- 
cause there were the old mossy orchards, and the 
broad n meadows, and the hedges, and the 
woods, and the cattle, and the chickens, and the 
huge kitchen where they could curl on the wood- 


en settles, and their porridge, and hear won- 
_ derful tales from Keziah, who was cook, and nurse, 


and dairy-woman, and housewife, all in one. Ke- 
ziah loved them; she had seen them all born, and 
when their mother had lain dying, had promised 
never to leave them, and she kept her word, 
though she wag a buxom woman, much beloved, 
and might have married the rich miller that had 
the water-mill éight miles away down the river. 


- But there were many things Keziah wished to do 


for them that she could not’ do, because she never 
disobeyed her master, and had to give them water 
when she would have given them milk, and cold 
porridge when jshe would have given them hot 
bread, and was joften ashamed at the darned and 
threadbare clothes in which she had to array their 
little bodies. ‘ The children that ought to be the 
first in the parish,”’ as she would say to herself. 
“It is good to be a saint, no doubt; but it is bad 
to be a skinflint, too.” For a skinflint she called 
her master in the secret of her soul. 

When the snow fell, she called him so more 
bitterly than ever. 

The snow made all the little people very cold, 
and she could not set big oaken logs and good 
cannel-coal roating with flame up all the chim- 
neys, as she would have liked to do, and Golden- 
rod grew very damp and chilly. 

“Run out, my-chicks, and get warm that way,” 
she said to them when the white covering that 
was 80 strange to them stretched over moor and 
wold, and made tthe leafless trees and the. swollen 
river look quite black against it. 

Ray, a tall, pale, handsome child, and Rob, who 
was as round and rosy as one of the tiffin apps, 
were taught their lessons by their father in*his 
study, a little dark, close place that was as terri- 


ble to them.as if it had been a torture-chamber, 


for their acquaintance with letters Was small and 
with the cane was large, and their canings were 
always given them there. But this morning they 
were free, for their father had been called to a 
dying parishioner on the other side of the big 
‘brown moor that shelved away from the edge of 
their orchards. So Rob and Ray ran out into the 
-air, and dragged their little brothers with them, 
and the babies even, in their wooden cart, and 
romped about, and raced, and slid, and pelted, 
and danced, and. made themselves merry, as 
though no cane were lying on the study table, and 
no blurred copy-books waiting, grim and grimy. 
They played at sledging, of which they had seen 
some prints in Christmas papers, and made be- 
lieve the babies were princesses ; then they played 
at being Napoléon at Moscow, whose story Ray 
had just come te in their Markham’s History; and 


were so delighted with their marches and battles, - 
and their own deaths and burials in the snow, © 


that they never heard the one step which at all 
times sent a tremor of fear through them. The 
cold voice of the vicar cleft the cold air like a 
knife. 

“Are your lessons done ?” 

Rob, who was/burying Tammie in the snow, and 
Ray, who was e¢arrying Dickie as a frost-bitten 
soldier of the Old Guard on his shoulders, both 
heard, and their innocent sport ceased as a dog’s 
play ceases at the harsh crack of a whip. 

Ray, grown whiter than the snow, alone spoke. 

“We have done no lessons, papa.” 

“What have you done, then ?” 

“We have been at play.” 

“Very well. Go into the study.” 

‘Rob began to cry, and: Ray’s lips quivered. 
They knew what the order meant. 

“Tt was my fault, master, all mine,” cried Ke- 
ziah, running out; but the vicar put her aside. 
“You spoil the children, that is well known,” he 

said, coldly. “But the boys are too old not te 
know their own duty.” ! 

Keziah spoke in vain ; the boys were bidden go 
tothe study. 

“Whip only mé, papa,” said Ray, timidly—“ only 
me, please, because if I had staid in, Rob would’ 
have staid in too.” 4 

The vicar in his inmost soul recognized the gen- 
erosity of the plea, and felt proud of his little 
son, but he did riot seem to have heard it, and he 
gave both equal punishment upon the palins of 
their small, sunburned, cold hands. Then they 


were shut in to do their lessons,. with two hunches ° 


of dry bread instead of dinner. : 

‘The vicar was a man who held discipline in 
high esteem, and enforced it. | 

They did their lessons, Ray quickly, Rob tardi- 
ly, both watering the pages of primer and copy- 
book with scalding tears. Then they huddled to- 
gether in the deep bay of the one narrow window 
to hear each other repeat what they had had to 


- learn by rote. The casement looked on the lawn 


at the side of the house; on the grass was a big 
old hawthorn-tree, and under the tree were hud- 
died together, like themselves, scores of birds. 

“Do look at the birds,” says Ray, ‘How 
puffed out they look, and how dull, and all their 
feathers stick upright.” 

“They’re cold,”. said Rob, thoughtfully, and 
added, with fellow-feeling, as he heard the sound 
of dishes and knives and forks in the adjoining 
chamber, “ P’rhaps they’re hungry too.” 

“Hungry?” repeated Ray, who had never 
thought how birds lived. Then the color flushed 
back into his little pale face ; he jumped up and 
upset all the lesson-books. 

“Of course they are hungry—how silly I am! 
The ground is frozen—they eat worms and seeds, 


and now they can’t get any. Oh, the poor, poor, 
poor little things !” 
He jumped off the window-seat, got his dry 


bread, and jumped on again, threw open one of 


the leaded window-panes, and crumbied up his 
bread and flung it out to the birds. Instantly 
they darted-down, a motley little throng ; brown 
sparrows, gray linnets, speckled thrushes, chaf- 
finches with their variegated wings, three big 
blackbirds, and one tiny blue tomtit, and many 
robins. They were no longer dull; they hopped 
and pecked and fluttered and chirped to each other 
and ate in concert, and were very much better 
behaved than a famished crowd of human beings 
ever would have been. 


The great hawthorn-tree spread above them, | 


glittering with icicles on every branch; the white, 
hard, smooth snow was beneath them ; the bright- 
natured feathered things soon grew themselves 
again, and their merry chirruping made the frosty 
air alive with “ Lieder ohne Worte,” as gayly-as if 
the hawthorn-tree were in flower, and they at work 
in it making their nests. Rob and Ray were in ec- 
stasies ; they hung against the casement pouring 
out showers of crumbs, laughing and half crying in 
delight at their clever and wonderful discovery 
that the birds in the snow had been hungry. They 
never remembered that they would be very hun- 
gry themselves, for in their excitement and sym- 
pathy they had crumbled away both bits of bread. 
They watched the little multitude eat every crumb, 
shake out their fegthers, and fly away. One robin 
flew up to the lower boughs of the hawthorn, and 
sang as if he were deputed by the rest to speak 
their common praise and thanksgiving. 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Ray, with clasped 
hands and caught breath. ‘Oh, how beautiful! 
Oh, how clever of you, Rob, to remember they 
were hungry !” 

' “ And me who isn’t clever !” said Rob, with a 
little chuckle of content. 

“What are you doing’at the window, boys ?” 
said their father’s voice. - 

All their joy ceased, and the robin flew away. 
Rob was the one this time to answer. 

‘“‘ We gived our bread to the dicky-birds. It was 
me thought of it.” : 

your bread ?” 

“Yes, papa; both bits.” 

The vicar frowned. 

“Then you may go hungry until your tea-time ; 
and remember that I will have no folly of the 
kind again. Keep your crusts for worthier ob- 
jects. Birds are mere thiéves. They steal fruit 
and grain; and it is God’s merciful provision that 
frost should come to aid, amidst other of His 
means, in the destruction of their numbers. It 
is very impious to interfere wrth God’s designs.” 

Ray’s face grew very weary and perplexed, 
Rob’s very grave and resolute. 4 

“God kills birds ?” Rob asked at last. 

His father replied, ‘“‘ The frost God sends kills 
them—yes.” 

by, don’t like God, then,” Rob said, after a little 
while. 

“Hush!” said Ray. ‘“Godis good. Papa it is 
that makes some mistake.” | 

Their father grew gray with horror, and stony 
white with rage. Were these blasphemers his 
own children ? 

They were once more punished alike. They 
were this time flogged instead of being caned, and 
their little stiff hands were set to write in large 
crooked characters, ‘‘ Frost is a provision of na- 
ture, instituted by the mercy of God, to destroy 
the numbers of birds that devastate the autumn 
crops of farmers and destroy the buds of garden- 
ers’ summer fruits.” 

“Tt is not true,” said Ray, between his teeth, 
as his hands travelled painfully over the long 
sentence. “TI am quite sure it is not true.” 

“No, it isn’t true,” said his echo, Rob, whose 
chubby fat fingers could scarcely manage, at the 
best of times, to make a round O, and now that 
they were numbed with cold, could not do it any- 
how. “I don’t care for the farmers,” added Rob. 
“The farmers trap the bunnies—that they do.” 

Ray did not say anything; his heart was.too 
heavy for talk; he had read in one of the story- 
books at his godmother’s of a Northern country 
where a sheaf of wheat is tied up above the door- 
way for the birds in winter-time; he wished they 
were in that country. He.and Rob cried them- 


selves to sleep that night, for their little bones 
‘were all aching, and their hearts too. 


In the morning, when they got up, they ran to 
the window. It was scarcely light; a big white 
moon was just vanishing over the brown edge of 
the moor; snow had fallen all night, the duck- 
pond was frozen over, the cold was t; on 
ee sill of their casement there.lay a Bittle dead 

ird. 

It was a young goldfinch. 

Ray shook all over as he saw it ; Rob’s cheeks 
grew red with rage. | 

“Oh, the poor, poor, poor little dear!” they 


| sobbed together, and life seemed so dreadful to 


them both that they clung crying to one another. 
This hard, cold, white world in which God let 
the dicky-birds die—it frightened them as they 
had been frightened when they had heard the sods 
beaten down above the grave where their mother’s 
body was. 

Ray looked up suddenly with a great light in 
his eyes. 

‘*T will give the birds my breakfast, and papa 

may kill me!” 
_ “Me too,” said Rob, who would not be behind 
in any act or word, though his heart gave a ter- 
rible throb, for he was very hungry this chilly 
morning. 

“It will hurt to go without anything,” he whis- 
pered ; “ won’t it hurt, Ray 

“Of course it will hurt,” said Ray, with scorn 
in his steadfast, shining eyes. “It hurt all the 
martyrs, but they did it.” 

Rob shut his little firm, rosy mouth, and re- 
solved to demur no more. 

Ray was always telling him about the martyrs, 


but Rob did not care much for them; he cared 
more for the bunnies in the traps. : 

“Let us go,” said Ray, and together, hand in 
hand, they trotted down the old, dark, steep, oak 
stairs. 

The children always had their first meal in the 
kitchen, for the convenience of Keziah and the 
quietude of their father. They all sat round the 
deal table before the fire, the little ones in their 
high chairs, Rob and Ray on wooden stools. 

For breakfast they had porridge sometimes ; 
this morning they had milk and water in their 
mugs, and bread, and Keziah for a treat added 
honey, “ because it is so nigh Yule,” as she said, 
for it was the 23d of December. 

Ray looked at the honey and bread. 

“Ts it my own, this?” 

“Yes, dear,’”’ said Keziah, wondering. 

““T may eat it or not eat it, as I like ?” 

“For sure, my dear. 
my Raidie, for naught.” 
~ Ray looked at his bread with a swelling heart. 
He had all the hunger of a seven-year-old eountry 
boy ; but he saw in his fancy all the birds of the 
world lying dying. He rose up and took his bread 
in his hands, and with a glance at his brother, 
went to the kitchen door. Rob, with a tear roll- 
ing down each cheek, bravely grasped his bread 
and followed. Their nurse did not notice them, 
her back was turned as she fed the little twin 

irls. 
“ “Papa may kill us, but God won’t be angry,” 
said Ray, calmly ; and never one of the martyrs 
he loved had felt more solemn and more sure. 
Then he began to crumble his bread and throw 
it out on the snow. 


Rob took one big bite that he could not help, : 


then valorously flung his away in large morsels. 

From a lattice above them the voice of their 
father thundered : | 

“T will have no such waste in my household. 
Disobedient and wicked children, is my word not 
law ?” 

“He may kill me; I do not mind,” said Ray, 
with a pale firm face. | 

Rob frowned and looked surly. 

“It isn’t waste. It ’ud have been in our tum- 
mies, and now it’s in the dick-birds’.” 

Meanwhile the feathered multitude of the old 
hawthorn-tree and all the hedges round were 
flocking joyously down to share the alms. 

Their father’s step came down the stairs in 
haste, and his hard tones called Keziah. 

“* Job Stevens is at the point of death; he has 
cut his hand off chopping furze ; they have come 
for me this moment. Take these children in and 
lock them in the study ; they will have their chas- 
tisement when I return.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Keziah, in amazement. But, 
sir, Job Stevens’s is sixteen mile if one, and in 
the snow—” 

“T must walk, of course,” said her master, 
hastily ; ‘no horse could get along. That is noth- 
ing. Lock these boys in, and do not let them out 
till I come back.” 

Then the vicar threw his cloak about him, and 
went out toward the moor in the teeth of the sav- 
age north wind. Rob and Ray stood motionless. 

Their nurse came out to them. 

“My darlings, you heard the orders that the 
master gave,” she said, with the water in her hon- 
est eyes. 

Rob threw his fat arms about her. 
en but he’s gone, nursie ; you won’t lock us 
in? 

Keziah hésitated, and kissed his curls. Ray’s 
face changed from white to rosy red, and then 
grew white again. | | 

“We must be locked in, Rob,” he said, sadly. 
“We mustn’t get nurse blamed.” 

“Oh, the noble little lad you are, my Raidié !” 
cried Keziah, and sobbed over him. So locked 
in they were. At one o’clock she brought them 
their dinners, and they looked wistful and long- 
ing. “ Master said not till he comes back,” she 
muttered, stroking Ray’s hair. 

“* Never mind, nursie,”” murmured Ray, “ we do 
very nice here. We've done our lessons, and we 
can play.” 

“What’s there to play with ?” groaned Rob, who 
was lying on what he called his “‘ tummy” under- 
neath the table. 

There’s ourselves,” said Ray. 

Keziah locked them in, her heart more bitter 
against her master than ever it had been in all 
the years that would have been, but for the chil- 
dren, very joyless and very thankless. 

“ Them’s just cherubs, and he’s a brute. Heas 
drinks the blessed wine every sacrament day, and 
should know better!” she muttered in her wrath. 
Had she been learned in hagiology, she would 
have wished that her master could swallow a spider 
in the holy wine, like the Latin priest who so be- 
came a saint, and be blessed with a beautiful spirit 
ever afterward. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE BATTLE FOR THE CONTROL 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


_ From the Old World let us now pass over to 
the New, and briefly examine the situation at 
home. The enthusiasm for public education 
may be said to be native to the people of our 
country. No prouder symbol of our civilization 
was shown at the Paris Exhibition than the in- 
scription in large letters over the school depart- 
ment of the American exhibit: “ Public Instruction 
is Free in all the States of the Union.” French 


peasants and workmen gazed upon it, and took | 


in its meaning with sympathetic joy. It was an 
example set by the American republic to the re- 
public of France. Our system originated with 
the Puritan, the most robust of Protestant Chris- 
tians. It has been from the beginning instinct 
with the spirit of religion, and yet it has been in 
the best sense catholic. It has tried to educate 
in every child a sense of his direct responsibility 


What big eyes you make, | 


to God, putting aside all ambition to make him 
the subject of a Church ; that is to say, the sys. 
tem has been Christian rather than churchly 
religious rather than ecclesiastical. It is not 
without its defects, but the people show them. 
selves solicitous to provide for every defect a suit. 
able remedy. The conviction, too, grows apace 
that the mere ability to read and write one’s name 
is not education ; that a boy may learn the three 
R’s, and yet add to them, as Miss Nicurincate 
has said, a fourth R—rascality ; that education 
to be effectual, must be carried to the degree 
which develops self-respect, honor, and the con- 
servative instincts of the good citizen. Against 
mobs and tramps we can put the school-master ; 
against the destructive doctrines of Communism 
the district library. Our Grants, our SHERMANs, 
and our SHERIDANS have been our saviors, and we 
owe them an incalculable debt of gratitude. The 
Grants, the SHermans, and the SHEripans of the 
next fifty years will be the leaders of public edu- 
cation. The armies now to be drilled are armies 
of boys and girls. We may as well hang up the 
sword. It has done its work, and let it have its 
place of honor; the era of the slate, the black- 
board, and the pen must now begin. 

.But the old foe, the enemy of all light except 
that which is shut up in its own dark lantern, is 
here too. It might have been safely predicted that 
Americans could not go on and perfect their insti- 
tutions without the “ one only and true Church” 
coming and making adin. We might say to her, 
as we hear her moving under-ground, as Hamlet to 
his father’s ghost, “ Art thou there, Truepenny ?”. 
A few years ago “the Church” brought all her 
forces into line, and made a vehement assault 
upon our public-school system, and was worsted. 
Since then Catholic leaders have avoided openly 
hostile demonstrations. Not that they have re- 
tired from the contest; far from it. Sem 


idem—always the same—is the Church’s legend; | 


her rest is but the rest of preparation for con- 
flict, her repose but the silence of conspiracy. 

In his volume on Comparative Politics, Mr. Ep- 
warp A. FREEMAN dwells with a scholar’s enthu- 
siasm on the place of Rome in universal history. 
Rome, he tells us, “‘is the vast lake in which the 
earlier streams of human history lose themselves, 
and from which all the streams of later history 
flow forth.” : This is in a certain sense true; the 
Eternal City has dominated over both the ancient 
and the modern world. The secular empire lost, 
a spiritual empite was won, which now holds in 
subjection two hundred millions of mankind. 
But Mr. FREEMAN 
ther the elder nor the later Rome ever gained a 
complete victory over the Teutonic peoples. Not 
without reason have the Germans in recent years 
erected a statue on a mountain height to ARMIN- 
1us, the warrior chief who destroyed the legions 
of Varus. The German of to-day accepts the 
historic position, so long held by his people, of 
independence of Rome, or war against her claims. 
The English-speaking race shows in its life this 
characteristic of the parent Teutonic stock. Eng- 
land always chafed under the yoke of the papacy, 
and for us in the United States the conflict was 
settled when Wo Fe, on the plains near Quebec, 
wrested Canada and the valley of the Ohio from 
the French crown. From that day there has 
been little doubt of the dedication of all of North 
America, with the exception of Mexico, to civil 
and religious liberty. 

‘ow we maintain that the coming here of 
a foreign corporate body, bent on making war 
upon a fundamental American institution, is a 
piece of effrontery without a parallel in modern 
history. The public schggl is just as fundament- 
al an institution as manh suffrage or trial by 
jury. For the conffict on the continent of Eu- 
rope there is the apology that the Church has 
had treaties with the states, which have, to a 
greater or less extent, recognized her claims as a 
national educator. We have never had such a 
treaty, have never admitted such claims, but 
have liberally given hospitality and home to the 
children of the Church, coming to us often in the 
direst poverty. We say nothing of the Catholic 
laity who are trying to build up their fortunes and 
are making good citizens; but we do affirm that 
the hierarchy in the United States have shown an 
unrelenting hostility to the public schools, From 
the time when Archbishop Hueuss attacked the 
Public-school Society of New York city to the 
late pastoral of Bishop McCiosxey, of Louisville, 
the spirit of the hierarchy has been the same. 
To the complaint so much made by the priests 
that Catholics are required to pay taxes for the 
maintenance of the public schools, there is the 
simple answer that they are as much bound to 
pay these as taxes for the support of courts, of 
the pelice, and penal or reformatory institutions. 
The state has its traditions, its law of growth 
impressed upon it by its history, and these are 
not to be thrust aside at the bidding of the stran- 
ger or the newly made citizen. 

In dealing with the question of the . public 
schools we need ‘a more manly assertion of the 
rights of the American commonwealth. Bishop 
McQuvaip and his associates may try to make our 
system denominational; the_corporators of the 
Sisterhood of Gray Nuns to foist teachers bear- 
ing their certificates upon school trustees ; intem- 
perate Catholic journalists may prefer to see the 
youth of their Church grow up thieves rather 
than that they should be taught by the State, but 


none the less should the State execute its pur- 


pose to give at the cost of the tax-payers a free 
unsectarian education to every child. Fortunate- 
ly these schemes, whether open or hidden (and 
notably that of the Gray Nuns), have failed ; 
their effect is seen in the revision of State laws, 
and in the passage by the House of Representa- 
tives of the school amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. ! 

The case of Father Scutty is an illustration of 
the manner in which the Church can practice re- 
serve and moderate the ardor of its servants. It 
is said of TaLLEYRaND that on one occasion, giv- 


has not noted the fact that nei- . 
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ing instructions to a French ambassador about to 
go abroad, finished by saying, “‘ Above all things, 
no zeal.” Zeal in a subordinate is sometimes em- 
parrassing to his superior. TALLEYRAND’s mot is 


the exact explanation of the difference between 


Archbishop Witirams and FatherScutty. Both 
agree in principle, but Father Scu.ty has a trou- 
blesome excess of zeal. The committee of the 
Cambridgeport congregation who waited on the 
archbishop were told that their priest’s “ course 
throughout had met his unqualified approval.” 
When his Grace found public opinion aroused, he 
called his clergy together, and made to them a soft- 
ened statement, intended for the press. It does not 
vary as much as the breadth of a hair from the 
doctrines of the syllabus of Prus IX. The pub- 
lic school should be shunned by good Catholics 
if a parish school is within reach, and the priest 
may, at his discretion, withhold the sacraments 
from all who disobey. On the other side of the 
globe the Australian Catholic bishops have just 
issued a joint pastoral of the same tenor. There 
is in it the same warning to shun the public 
school, the same threat of withholding absolution 
from all parents who do not heed the warning. 
Catholic New England and Catholic Australia 
speak simultaneously, and have but one voice. 


The oracle within manages both the puppets, 


though they be antipodal to each other. We 
cheerfully acknowledge Rome’s ubiquity. “ Well 
said, old mole! canst work i’ the earth so fast ?” 


Events in this world have not always a dramat- 


ic interest commensurate with their importance. 
The landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth: Rock, 
and of W1LL1AM PENN at Chester, are in no way dra- 
matic, yet they.were the beginnings of a new era. 
Sadowa and Sedan have all the elements of over- 
powering interest which the historian need covet, 
and yet, conceding what they did in redistributing 
power in Europe, they will be of less consequence 
than the rescue of the public school throughout 
Christendom from ecclesiastical control. The 
states are learning to draw a distinction between 
the essentials of Christianity and its human ad- 
mixtures. Acting without formal concert, but 
inspiring each other, they are moving toward the 
same goal. Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, have replied to the final word of the 
Church contained in the syllabus, and that reply 
is the assertion of the fundamental right of the 
state to protect its own existence. The emanci- 
pation of mind will now begin with the school life 
of the child. Even in Catholic nations the school- 
house will no longer be chained to the chair of 
St. Perer. A century lived under such auspices 
will recreate Europe. 

We confess that the legislation of the Swiss 
confederation is to our mind a wise determination 
of some of the elements of the school problem. 
It is the work of a people who are accustomed to 
draw with a steady hand the line between liberty 
and authority. The state, say the Swiss, has the 
right to rule that there are some things which 
every child shall learn; that these shall be ac- 
quired up to a certain standard of proficiency as 
the minimum of preparation for citizenship. May 
not a state require that its own history shall be 
learned by every child, and learned aright? Al- 
ready Catholics in the United States tell us that 
they can not accept American history as it is 
taught in the public schools. Be this as it may, 
it is the duty of the American commonwealth to 
recognize in public-school instruction the facts of 
its origin. The toils of the Pilgrims, the founding 
by the Quakers of a city whose name is the syn- 
onym of religious toleration, the filling of Central 
Pennsylvania with refugees from the German Pa- 
latinate, the guarantee of freedom of conscience— 
what are these but successive harvests from the 
seed sown by Martin LutHEerR? What, indeed, 

are the English and American revolutions but suc- 
cessive acts of the great drama of the Reforma- 
tion? Our history can only be rightly read with 
the light which is shed upon it from the pages of 
an open Bible. The state can not falsify its past, 
can not alter accomplished facts. Only as it is 
true to the meaning of its history can it find sup- 
port for patriotism, can it furnish inspiration to 
the national enthusiasm. If we are wise, we will 


not forget where the sun rose which now shines 


on us in its noonday brightness. 
GrorGcE R. Crooks. 


GRANT'S FIRST VISIT TO FLORIDA. 


Tue entry of General Grant and party into Flor- | 


ida and their tour through the State have been the 

occasion of unwonted demonstrations by the 

ple of the floral peninsula, both whites and blacks 

participating in a series of receptions entirely 

Spontaneous and non-partisan in their character. 
When the General, coming from Savannah vid 


the Sea Island route, stepped ashore from the 


City of Bridgeton at Fernandina, January 4, he 


“had reached the only State in the Union that he 


had never visited before. As it was Sunday, 
there were no public ceremonies beyond the re- 
ception of the guests at the wharf by ex-Senator 
Youuex on behalf of the Mayor; but the streets 
were crowded with people who gathered to wel- 
come the distinguished visitors. During the day 
Judge Serruz and a number of prominent citizens 
of the State joined the party, and in the evening 
there was a serenade by the Brunswick Band. 
The hotel and park were brightly illuminated. 


The next day there was a formal reception at. 


the City Hall, attended by crowds of citizens, 
many of whom were colored. The ex-President, 
with General SHerman, Mayor Brownson, and 
General Davis, occupied the platform. The lat- 
ter delivered the speech of welcome. He referred 
to the ex-President’s visit to the South shortly 
after the war, and his report after that visit, and 
the belief expressed therein that the people had 
accepted the results of the war, and were at heart 
loyal. He believed that he’would have no cause 
to change his opinion now, and that this visit 
would result in further uniting the people of all 


sections, and that the entire South held him in 
good esteem as their friend. 

In his reply the ex-President, after repeating 
the substance of many of his previous speeches, 
referred to the report which he made in 1866. 
He said that he believed then that the South act- 
ed in good faith, but he saw then, and sees now, 
that they were misled and drawn into a course 
which produced results now so greatly regretted 
by all. It was not, however, their fault. Cheers 
were given for the ex-President and for General 
SHERIDAN. 

After the reception the party, with a large com- 
pany of invited guests, visited the ruined Dun- 
geness estate on Cumberland Island place 
once famous for its cotton staple and the baronial 
splendor of its hospitality. An hour or so was 
spent in wandering among the avenues cut through 
the moss-draped forest of live-oaks. An incident 
of the occasion was the visit of the General to 
the little woodland-hid cemetery, a short distance 
from the ruin, where General Henry Lex (‘‘ Light- 
horse Harry Lex,” of Revolutionary fame), the fa- 
ther of the great Confederate chieftain, lies buried. 

Upon the return voyage a bald eagle was pre- 
sented to General Grant by a party of Georgians, 
headed by an editor of the genuine Bourbon stripe, 
whose speech was replete with patriotic metaphor. 

On the morning of January 6 a special train 
was taken for Jacksonville. At various points 
upon the road the people had gathered in num- 
bers, and General Grant, who sat smoking upon 
the rear platform, saluted them with great good 
nature. Some of the native comments upon the 
General and party, as overheard by our artist, 
were very funny and quite characteristic. 

At Jacksonville the entire population turned 
out, and the party was escorted to the hotel by a 
long procession of local authorities, led by the 
Fire Department. The shipping in port, the pub- 
lic buildings, and many private residences were 
profusely decorated with flags and mottoes. 

During the stay in Jacksonville many pleasant 
diversions were arranged, including a trip down 
the river on the mail steamer Sappho, and a ball 
the following evening. 

A few days later, when General Grant had 
completed his trip through Florida, he gave the 
New York Tribune's correspondent his conclu- 
sions as to the future of that State. “I think,” 
he said, “that Florida has a bright prospect. As 
far as the product of the soil is concerned, this 
will surpass any State in the Union, and will re- 
alize the most money. Her productions will be 
a monopoly; and besides her oranges, pine-ap- 
ples, and semi-tropical fruits and vegetables, she 
will in time produce the sugar for the consump- 
tion of the entire country. Then she grows the 
finest long-staple cotton, the best of tobacco for 
cigars, and her timber is of immense value. 
Then, when the swamp land is cleared of the 
timber, there will remain the choicest kind of a 
rice country. The soil, while apparently barren, 
is suited to the climate, and there are extensive 
beds of material for fertilization that will not 
only supply the needs of the land, but will be an 
article of export.” | 


PERFUMERY. 


Opors are extracted from different parts of 
plants and flowers—from the root, as in orris and 
vitivert ; the stem, as in cedar, sandal, and rose- 
wood; the leaves, as thyme, mint, patchouli; the 
blossom, as roses, violets, etc.; the seed, as the 
Tonquin bean, the caraway; the bark, as the 
cinnamon. But all the more delicate odors are 
chiefly derived from the corolla, or blossom. Aft- 
er the orange—which enters in some shape or 
form very largely into the composition of count- 
less essences, pomades, oils, and cosmetics—one 
of the most useful plants to the perfumer is cas- 
sie. It is to be found in most of the favorite 
handkerchief bouquets; but alone it is of too 
sickly sweet an odor to be agreeable. It is ex- 
tensively grown at Cannes, and combines well with 
orange flower, rose, tuberose, and vanilla. Berga- 
mot is another faithful ally of the perfumer. It 
is an essential oil, obtained by expression from 
the rind of a species of citron, and is to be found 
in the majority of essences, particularly in the 
celebrated Bouquet. Of itself it is par- 
ticularly pleasant odor, but combined with orris, 
musk, or other fixing scents, it is very fragrant. 
It is best kept in a cool, dark place, in closely 
stoppered bottles, which applies to all perfumes 
except essence or extract of rose; so that when 


the case, on the mantel-piece over a fire, they 
should not be surprised if they soon lose their 
delicate subtle odor; in fact, the purer and bet- 
ter the perfumes are, the more susceptible are 
they to the influences of light and heat. 

It is a curious fact that some of the sweetest 
flowers are unavailable for the purposes of per- 
fumery. Sweet-brier, for instance, and eglantine 
can only be imitated. No process has yet been 
discovered by which their delicate perfume can 
be extracted and preserved; but spirituous ex- 
tracts of rose pomade, of flower of orange, neroli 
oil—also produced from the orange and verbena 
—when cunningly combined, very fairly imitate 
both. Lily-of-the-valley—another useless flower 
to the perfumer, though of exquisite scent in it- 
self, is marvellously imitated by a compound of 
vanilla, extract of tuberose, jasmine, and otto of 
almonds. Almost all lilies are found too power- 
ful even for perfumery purposes, and are there- 
fore little used, even in combination with other 
odors, for it has been found in many instances 
that they do not harmonize well with the “ fixing 
and disguising” scents in general use. Most of 
the very sweetest flowers, it is said, are only suc- 
cessfully imitated, as wall- flower, clove - pink, 
sweet-pea. Magnolia is too expensive to be gen- 
uine. Myrtle is very rarely genuine. Real sweet- 


| pea there is none, and heliotrope and honey- 


ladies keep their perfume bottles on the toilet ta- . 
ble in sunlight and gas-light, or, as is sometimes | 


suckle are cleverly made up. Tuberose, vanilla, 
orange flower, violet, rose, jasmine, and cassie, 
with orris and vitivert, musk and ambergris, in 
proper proportions and combinations, are the 
leading ingredients in most perfumes. Mignon- 
ette, sweet as it is in the garden, is almost use- 
less by itself to the perfumer; and tuberose, one 
of the sweetest, if not the very sweetest flower 
that blooms, combined with jasmine, makes the 
perfume called stephanotis. By enfleurage it 
gives a most delicious extract; but it needs to be 
fixed immediately by a less volatile scent, or it will 
immediately evaporate. Fixed by vanilla or some 
other enduring odor, it is one of the most charm- 
ing and useful essences in the perfumer’s réper- 
totre, and enters into the composition of almost 
all the favorite handkerchief bouquets. Cassie, 
otto of almonds, tuberose, and orris form two- 
thirds of the violet essence generally sold. The 
genuine essence of violets is only to be procured 
at special places and at exorbitant prices. 

Of fixing or permanent scents the principal are 
musk, vanilla, ambergris, orris, and vitivert. Or- 
ris is perhaps more used than any other, and en- 
ters largely into the composition of all popular 
dentifrices. From the odors already known, we 
may produce by proper combinations the scent of 
almost every flower that blows, except the jas- 
mine, Itis the one perfume that defies spurious 
imitation. It seems almost needless to say that 
otto of roses comes chiefly from the East. The 
rose fields of Kasanlik, in Roumelia, and the sweet 
valleys of Cashmere, give us the attar gul renown- 
ed over the whole world. But there is a very 
sweet otto of rose made from the beautiful Pro- 
vence roses that grow to such perfection at Cannes 
and Grasse. The flower has a rather subtle odor, 
arising, it is said, from the bees carrying the pol- 
len of the orange flowers to the rose beds. The 
otto is obtained by maceration and enfleurage. 

The whole south of Europe is what one might 
call the perfumer’s happy farming-ground. Cannes 
and Nice are especially famous. There on the 
mild sea-coast grows the delicate cassie that can 
scarcely bear a blast; at the foot of the mount- 
ains the violets are sweeter than if grown in the 
sheltered valleys where the orange, tuberose, and 
mignonette attain to such marvellous perfection. 
But flowers are grown for perfumery purposes in 
many other places. Nimes is famous for its rose- 
mary and thyme, Nice for its violets, Sicily for its 


| lemons and bergamot, and England is famous for 


lavender and peppermint, the latter always com- 
manding a high price in foreign markets, as it 
forms the general mouth-wash used on the Con- 
tinent. The lavender grown at Mitcham and 
Hitchin is about eight times the value of that 
grown in France and Italy ; and for ordinary use 
there is no sweeter perfume than good lavender 
water. 

Just one word on the use of perfumes; and it 
is moderation. Persons, places, and things are 
all the better and pleasanter for a little sweet es- 
sence; but see that it is a little. If some persons 
are too lavish in the use of their favorite bouquet, 
and turn what was meant for a refined pleasure 
into a vulgar nuisance, their extravagance is to be 
avoided rather than the perfume itself. 


ECCENTRICITIES. 


- From time to time we offer to our readers cer- 
tain oddities of human life and character. Sub- 
joined are several taken at random. 

Mr. J. Underwood, who died in 1733, left £6000 
to his sister on condition of being buried in the 
following manner: At the grave-side six gentle- 
men, who were appointed to follow him, sang the 
last stanza of the twentieth Ode of the Second 
Book of Horace. No bell was tolled nor black 
worn; no one was invited but these six gentle- 
men; and no relation folldwed the corpse. The 
coffin was painted green, and the deceased was 


buried with his clothes on. With him were buried - 


three copies of Horace, Bentley’s Milton, and a 
Greek Testament. After supper they sang the 
thirty-first Ode of the First Book of Horace, all 
being in strict accordance with the will. 

The French historian Mezeray used to study 
and write by candle-light even at noonday in the 
summer, and always waited upon his company at 
the door with a candle in his hand. It was a con- 
stant practice with him, when candidates offered 
themselves for vacant places in the Academy, to 
throw in a black ball instead of a white one, “ to 
leave to posterity a monument of the freedom of 
elections in the Academy.” 3 

The parish clerk of St. Clement Danes, in the 
early part of the last century, gave a curious in- 
stance of admonition and thanks. He lent a man 
fifty shillings, which was unpaid for several years. 


| He could never find the borrower at home, though 


he confronted him every Sunday in the middle 
aisle at church. One Sunday, the clerk looking 
the debtor full in the face, repeated the words, 
“The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.” 
This admonition had the desired effect, for the 
next day the man called and paid him the money. 

A maiden lady who died in 1786 left the fol- 
lowing singular legacies in her will: “ /éem.—I 
leave to my dear entertaining Jacko [a monkey] 
£10 per annum during his natural life. Jtem.— 
To Shock and Tib [a lap-dog and cat] £5 each 
for their annual subsistence during life; but 
should it happen that Shock die before Tib, or 
Tib before Shock, then, and in that case, the sur- 
vivor to have the whole.” 

In a review held at Weymouth many years ago, 
General Dundas’s horse fell with him. An offi- 
cer in attendance immediately dismounted to as- 
sist the general, and was much concerned to learn 
that his leg was broken. 

“T will try to get your boot off,” said the officer. 

“ Do, man, do,” replied the general. 

A knife was instantly produced. 

“ What are you about ?” exclaimed the general. 

“T am going to cut your boot off.” 

“You sha’n’t do any such thing. No, sir; I 


bought them just before I came to the camp, and 
I gave six-and-thirty shillings for them. Pull it 
off, sir—pull it off.” 

It was represented to the wounded general that 
it was impossible under his present sufferings ; 
but nothing would do; “the boot should ngt be 


cut to pieces in that manner.” 


At that moment George III. arrived at the spot, 
anxiously inquiring what had happened. “ What! 
what! not cut off the boot? Pooh, pooh; stuff!” 
said the king. ‘Cut it off—cut_it off.” | 

“No,” replied the general. “They are new 


peril not to cut the boot. He can pull it off.” 

The attempt.then made to draw.off the boot 
was at length successful, though the agony of the 
sufferer was painfully manifest by the perspira- 
tion dropping from his forehead. 3 | 

The celebrated Lessing having missed money 
at different times without being able to discover 
who took it, determined to put the honesty of his 
servant to a trial, and left a handful of gold on 
the table. 

“Of course you counted it ?” said one of his 
friends. 


ed. “No; I forgot that.” - 

Philip Fitzgibbon was supposed to possess a 
more accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
Irish language than any person living, and his lat- 
ter years were industriously employed in compil- 
ing an English and Irish Dictionary of four hun- 
dred quarto pages, which he left completed with 
the exception of the letter S, and that he appear- 
ed to have totally forgotten. 

About 1770 there was living in London a trades- 
man who had disposed of eleven daughters in 
marriage, with each of whom he gave their weight 
in halfpence as a fortune. The young ladies must 
have been bulky, for the lightest of them weighed 
£50 2s. 8d. 

The great Duke of Marlborough some years be- 
fore his death retired occasionally to Bath, and 
often amused himself with cards, though he sel- 
dom ventured to play high. One night he was 
engaged at piquet with Dean Jones, from whom 
he won sixpence, and exacted the payment. The 
dean declared he had no silver, but borrowed the 


his Sedan-chair. The dean, knowing the duke’s 
avarice, watched him, and saw him actually walk- 
ing home, in order to save the sixpence. Pope. 
speaks of him as one who would “now save a 
kingdom, and now save a groat.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


‘We tt, girls,” said the mother, “‘ you are big enough 
now to be of some use. It may make you mad to tell 
youofit. Lam going to discharge the washer-woman. 
‘Wring out, wild belles!’ is to be the motto in this 
house.” And visions of parboiled hands running the 
scales on a wash-board instead of a piano flitted before 
the minds of those sad daughters... 


SCENE IN A PARIS RESTAURANT. 


Customer. “ Waiter, I can’t get on with this lob- 
ster; it’s as hard as flint.” 


rdon, sir; aslight mistake. That’s 
the papier- obster out of the show-case. Shali 
I change it ?” il 


— 


. A distinguished and long-winded Paris la lately 
defended a criminal unsuccessfully, and at the end of 
the trial the judge received the following note: “‘ The 
prisoner humbly prays that the time occupied by the 
plea of the counsel for the defense be counted in the 
sentence.” 


** How it does remind me of my courting days!” er- 
claimed Mrs. Goodington, remarking the blush that 
the delicately turned compliment of 
man had brought to the girl’s cheek. 
liard days, when I was young and perceptible, how 
frustrated I used to feel when Danie] paid me a condi- 
ment, as he always was a-doing! Yes,” she continued, 
stopping to brush off the tear that trembled at the tip 
of her attenuated nose—‘“‘ yes, Daniel was one of a 
thousand. And he never changed during all our years 


-Of patrimony.” 

Proressok (a staid D.D.). Mr. B—, 
can you give us an example containing a conjunction 

Mn Be ighteni ). and Jerry.” 

R. ing up). om a erry. 

Prorrssor. *‘ That’s good. Let us see what we will 
have next.” 

Voroce in THE Rear. “ Beer.” 


‘‘ Swans sing before they die.” They have to, if th 
sing at all. 
If your son has no brains don’t send him to coll 


You can not make a palace ont of a shant ut 
a French roof on it. 


“* Dear Louise, don’t let the men come too near you 
when courting.” ‘‘Oh no,dear ma. When Charles is 
here, we have one chair between us.” Mother thinks 
the answer is rather ambiguous. : 

~ 
LOGICAL. 

His Honor. “ Prisoner, you say you are homeless 7" 

onor 


Prisoner. “ Yes, your 

His Honor. “ You have no means of subsistence 
whatever ?” 

No, your Honor.” 

His Honor. “Very well. pause.) 
Court condemns you to pay a fine of five dollara.” 


Dr. Adolf Sander, a physician of Heidelberg, died 
recently from the effects of swallowing a shirt button. 
How often have we warned bachelors of the dangers 
likely to arise from trifling with these treacherous and 
explosive articles! Marriage is the only safety-valve 
against death from button | 


LORNE AND LOUISE. 


With air the love-lorn heir 
Once chased the chaste Louise ;. 

She quickly guessed her guest was there 
To please her with his pleas. 

Now at her side he kneeling sighed 

¢ His of woful size: 

**Oh! hear me here, for lo! most lo 
I rise before your eyes. 

This soul is sole thine own, Louise— 
"Twill never wean, I ween 

The love that I for aye shall feel, 
Though mean may its mien.” 

“You know I can not teiJ you no,” 
The maid made answer true; : 

*“*To love = aught as sure I ought— 


To you due—I do!” — 
‘*Since you are won, ch, fairest one! 
The mar rite is right; 
The cha sle I'll lead — up 
e knight. 


This night,” exclaimed 


boots, your Majesty ; and I command him at his 


“Counted it ?” said Lessing, rather embarrass- 


money, as the duke said he wanted it to pay for — 
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TWENTY-FIVE MILE RACE AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 
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4 | THE GERMANTOWN BICYCLE CLUB STARTING OUT FOR A RACE. 
4 THE BICYCLE IN AMERICA.—Draws sy W. Syyner—{Sre Pace 94.]_ 
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THE TAY ‘BRIDGE DISASTER. 
On page 98 will be found two pictures of the 


riages of the train have not been found, and it is 
thought they may have been smashed to pieces, 
. which would drift out to sea. The shells of car- 
riages remaining were almost empty ; not only the 
passengers’ bodies, but the cushions, seats, and 
partitions had been forced out by the current of 
the river or the tide. The wreckage brought up 
consists mostly of planks and beams from the per- 


manent way of the railroad, or floor of the bridge, — 


and even these thick timbers are very much bro- 
ken up. Yet a few such little things as a lamp, 
a foot-warmer, a piece of a window-blind or panel, 
an overcoat, an umbrella, a slipper, and,a hand- 
kerchief, have been got out of the wreck. 


- ABOUT BICYCLES. 


Arter a long and almost unaccountable delay 
the bicycle has at last been adopted in this coun- 
try, and bicycling, though still in its infancy, is 
acquiring a popularity that promises to excel that 

ined by velocipedes ten years ago. 

In 1819 the bicycle, under the name of “ 
trian curricle,” was introduced into New York 
and other cities of this country, and the interest 
and excitement created by it were marvellous. 
The machine consisted simply of two wheels of 
equal height connected by a bar, upon which was 
placed % saddle. Seated upon this the rider. 
propeiled himself on a level or up a slight grade 
by pushing against the ground with his toes, and 
on a descending grade he lifted his feet and let 
the machine run. In this city people of all ages 
and conditions of life were seized with the mania 
for these clumsy vehicles, and they became as 
common as i in the streets. A favorite 
place for riding them was up and down the Bow- 
ery, and from Chatham Square to City Hall Park. 
The parks were thrown open to them as readily 
as to pedestrians, and the Bowling Green ‘was 
used for the exhibition of graceful riding. | 

As the “ pedestrian curricle” proved to be noth- 
ing more than a plaything, and of no practical 
use, it gradually lost favor, and was finally known 
no more. | 

In 1865 was patented in France a three-wheel- 
ed velocipede, of which the forward wheel was 
much larger than the two rear wheels, and was 
provided with cranks attached to the axle, and 
having movable pedals for the feet. In the same 
_ Year was invented, but not patented, a two-wheel- 

ed machine with the same arrangement of cranks 
and pedals on the forward wheel, and thus the 
two-wheeled velocipede, now scornfully termed 
the “bone-shaker,” was born. In 1866 the 
Frenchman who had conceived this latest idea 
worked his passage to this country as stoker of a 
steam-ship, and finding his way to New Haven, 
Connecticut, there made and rode one of his two- 
wheeled machines. A Yankee named CaRroLi 
saw the machine, imagined great things from its 
introduction, succeeded in forming a partnership 
with LaL_emenr, its owner, and took out patents 
for its manufacture in this country. The veloci- 
pede was still too crude and clumsy in form to 
achieve a success, and in 1867 LaLLEMENT return- 
ed to France, where he again introduced his ma- 
chine. It immediately attracted attention, and 
many improvements were suggested. The rage 
, for these improved machines spread like wild-fire 
in Great Britain, and when, in 1869, they were in- 
troduced to the American public, the mania for 
them swept over the country like an epidemic 
fever. Velocipede rinks, halls, and schools were 
established in every city and town in the country, 
ard a miltitude of manufacturers could not fill 
the orders that poured in upon them. Many of 
the best bicycle riders of to-day owe much of 
their skill to their practice on the “ bone-shakers” 
of ten years ago; for the art of maintaining one’s 
balance on the bicycle is, like skating or swim- 
ming, when once acquired, never forgotten. 
The “ bone-shaker,” however, proved to be not 
‘ only of no practical use, but really injurious to 
the rider, and so, after being the rage for two 
years, it was suddenly discarded, and disappeared 
as completely as though it had never been. 

This was not the case, however, in England, 
where the defects of the “bone-shaker” also 
were discovered ; but instead of denouncing and 
discarding the whole principle on account of 
them, active brains were set to work to find a 
remedy. Gradually the forward wheel of the 
bicycle grew larger and the hinder wheel smaller, 
until their relative sizes became as three to one; 
anti-friction bearings were made for axles; the 
seat or saddle was moved forward i as to be 
nearly over the centre of the forwart wheel; the 
whole was made of the lightest and sirongest ma- 


of all, is the India rubber tire for the wheels, and 
was suggested by Mr. C, K. Braprorp, an Ameri- 


can, while he was travelling in England in 1868. 
This is the only contribution to the many ideas 
that go to perfect the bicycle that emanated from 


America. | 
In 1870 the modern bicycle had become an in- 
stitution in Great Britain, where it has ever com- 
manded the most attention, and where the great- 
est proficiency in its use has been attained. In 
that country over five million dollars capital is 
employed in the manufacture of bicycles, of 
which over one hundred and fifty thousand are 
owned and ridden in Great Britain alone. In 
land the bicycle has largely taken the place 
of horses and light wagons as a road carriage, 
business men using them to convey them to and 
from their places of business, and professional 
men using them in making their visits. There 
is at least one well-established — of 
gyman using the bicycle to carry him to and from 
his church, which is at a distance from his home, 
on Sundays. And not only he, but a number of 
his vestry-men and the prominent members of his 
———— may be seen each Sunday morning 
solemnly spinning along the smooth roads to- 
ward their place of worship. 

In England the amateur rider J. Kerra Fat- 
congr once rode five miles in 15 m. 133., the 
last quarter of a mile being made at the rate of 
twenty-three miles an hour; and F. E. Appie- 
yaRD has made on the road between London and 
Bath one hundred miles in 7 h. 18 m. 55 s., the 
actual riding time being 6.h. 48 m. D.Sranron, 
now in this country, rode in England ten miles 
against three trotting horses, and won; he also 
rode one thousand miles in Agricultural Hall, 
London, in 104 h. 24 m. 24 s. 

The bicycle was introduced into this country. 
late in the year 1877 by a young lawyer of Bos- 
ton, and since that time that city has been the 


head-quarters of the bicycling interests of the | 


country. From Boston the interest rapidly spread, 
and bicycles were successfully introduced in most 
of the large cities, except New York. Bicycling 
has become so popular in Philadelphia that that 
city now rivals Boston as a bicycling centre. One 
of the two pictures on page 92 shows the Phil- 
adelphia Bicycle Club just starting for a run 
through the Germantown suburbs. Last fall 
Fairmount Park, which had been before that 
time closed to bicyles, was opened to them as 
freely as to other vehicles, and now in ‘Philadel- 
phia bicycles have the same privileges and rights 
of way in the public streets and parks that are 
enjoyed by other light carriages. 

Bicycling has had a hard struggle for existence 
in New York, and it was only late last fall that 
any interest was manifested in it. Last Octobera 
bicycle school was established in New York, and 
almost simultaneously soon afterward the New 
York and Columbia College bicycle clubs sprang 


into existence. 


On January 1 of this year the American Insti- 
tute Fair building was opened as a bicycle rink, 
and since that time its vast expanse of smooth 
cemented floor has afforded a capital place for 
winter riding. On the evening of January 24 a 
series of exciting races was contested in this rink, 
and witnessed by several thousand spectators. 
The first picture on page 92 represents the profes- 


' sional riders in the twenty-five-mile race rounding 


a curve on the last lap of the home-stretch. 

The uniform of the Boston Bicycle Club being 
of seal brown, and that of the Philadelphia Club 
navy blue, the New York Club has adopted cadet 
gray. The Columbia College Club is true to the 
colors of blue and white. Clubs are in existence 
in Brooklyn, Newark, and Yonkers, and as sev- 
eral more clubs are already proposed in this city 
and its immediate vicinity, it is probable that 
during the coming season the fine roads within 
fifty or one huadred miles of New York will be 
alive with uniformed riders of the “ wheel,” and 
that bicycling will be the most popular sport of 
the year. 


Rocxsriper, June 7, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & Auten, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 
Sirs,—Enclosed we send you testimonial 
of the efficacy of your “Constitution Water” by 
Hon. J. M. P. Wasuevurne, of this State—exten- 
sively known throughout the United States— 
which you are at perfect liberty to publish for 
the benefit of suffering humanity. 
Yours respectfully, J. Keety & Co. 


“Messrs. J. & Co.: 


Sirs,—The “ Constitution Water” I bought of 
you is a good medicine, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to those afflicted with the diseases it is 
intended to cure. Respectfully yours, 

J. M. P. WasHeurne. 

“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a apring water, 
buta Ss by an eminent physician. For female 
nts and childhood weakness a ty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[Com.} 


Tue steam pipes, boilers, &c., of Messrs. Dun- 
ham, Buckley & Co., A. T. Stewart & Co., and 
S. Shethar & Co. are protected with H. W. Johns’ 
Asbestos Boiler Coverings. H.W. Johns Manu- 
facturing Company, No. 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York, Sole Manufacturers of genuine Asbestos 
Liquid Paints, Roofing, &c.—{ Eom.} 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{ Com. ] 


ALLEn’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de- 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 Ist Av. N. Y.-(Com| 


Derartuent A. M. E. Cuvron, 
Orrice or **Tue 
Pa., September 28, 


James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 


Dear Sir,—Please send me three packages of 


your Marshall’s Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh and cold in the head 
I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 


had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 


Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 
Yours very truly, 
W. G. Watkins, D.D. 


The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


City. Sample box sent 7 mail, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from om a Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by d cs without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxtne Powper Co., New York. 


2 LU M ES. — 1000 Popular Melodies — Operas, 
Schottisches, Waltzes, &c.—for Vio- 
lin, Flute, or Cornet, $1. F. BLUME, 861 Broadway. 


The Soldier Sleeps.” Beanti 
ful Songs, 35c.each. F. BLUME, 861 Broadway, N.Y. 
NOTICE. 
EARLY VOLUMES 
| OF 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
AND 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
date, they will destroy the plates and 


all copies on hand of HaRPER’s WEEK- 


Ly and HaARPER’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their. files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be unable to supply 
the numbers of the WEEKLY and Bazar 
issued before January, 1870. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volumes of the WEEKLY or Bazar, bound in 
cloth, each containing the Numbers for a year, 
will be furnished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. 

There are 23 volumes of the WEEKLY and 
12 volumes of the BAZAR now ready. 


To THE PUBLIC. 
BO 


ALSO IN PINT BOTTLES, : 
for medicinal, family, travelling, and other pur- 
poses. To be had at all the principal ts, 
grocers, merchants, &c. 

L. FUNKE, Jz., Sole Agent, New York, 
Post-Office Box 1029. 78 John Street. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


cocoa, Mr. Epps rovid 

breakfast -tables with delicately flavered 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bilis. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
constitution may be gradually built up until stron 

enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundrede 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 


| many a fatal ourselves well fortified 


with pure blood 
Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled — 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 2 


HUMORS 


Of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood Speed- 
Permanently, and 
Economically Cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies 
when all 


Other Remedies and Methods Known 
_ to Physicians Fail. — 
There does not exist case of chronic salt-rheum 


or eczema, tetter, ringworm, pemphigus, psoriasis, . 


leprosy, lichen, prurigo, scald-head, dandruff, or itch- 
ing or scaly eruptions or humors of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, that Curiovga, externally, assisted by the 
Curtcuna Soar, and the Resotvenr internally, may 
not speedily, permanently, 

when all other remedies and methods of cure have 
utterly failed. ° 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Hon. William Taylor, Boston, State Senator of Mas- 
sachusetta, says: “ After the first two or three weeks’ 
use of these remedies, I was greatly encouraged by a 
gradual lessening of the inflammation of a number of 
painful sores. I carefully, faithfully, and cheerfully 
followed the directions to the letter, feeling each week 
nearer a Cure, until at the present moment, after three 
months’ use of Curicura, and twelve years of as con- 
stant suffering from humor of the face, neck, and 
scalp as was ever endured, I can say that I am cured, 
and pronounce my case the most remarkable on record. 
I have been so elated with my success that I have 
stopped men on the street who were afflicted, and 
told them to get the Currtoura and it would cure them. 


This is why I am so grateful to you, for I believe it to 


be the best and greatest discovery of the age, and that 
it will cure all who are suffering with these diseases.” 


MILK CRUST. 


Messrs. Werxs & Porrer: Gentlemen,—Last sum- 
mer my sister, while visiting in Boston, bought a box 
of Curiovura for her little boy’s head, who had the 
milk crust for more than two years, and for which 
she had tried almost everything, and exhausted the 


skill of several physicians. The Curiovra cured him, 


and he is now a fine, healthy-looking boy, with a beau- 
tiful head of hair. Yours, Mrs. B. L. Bowzs. 
143 Clinton St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SALT-RHEUM. 


Messrs. Weexs & Porrer: Gentlemen,—I had salt- 
rheum for the last three years all over my head and 
face, and have tried all kinds of medicines I could 
think of, but none could cure it, until a friend of mine 
told me to try your Curioura Remepres, which cured 
me in less than two weeks. I would advise all to try 
the Cuticora Remepues for all skin diseases. 

Yours respectfully, G. Dazsry. 

Baltimore, Md., April 4, 1879. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


Curicura soothes and heals the most inflamed sur- 
faces, allays itchings and irritations, destroys unnat- 
ural growths on the skin and scalp, cleanses and 
purifies the pores, oil glands, tubes, and cells. 

Cutioura Soar is a part of Curiovra, medicinally, 
and is the most fragrant, soothing, and healing toilet, 
bath, and nursery soap before the public. 

Cutioura Reso._vent is a powerful blood purifier 
and liver stimulant. It purifies the circulating-fluids 
of scrofulous humors, enriches the blood, increasing 
the appetite, flesh, and strength. 

.The Curicura Remepizs are prepared by Weeks & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington St., 
Boston, and 8 Snow Hill, London, and for sale by all 
Druggists. Price of Curicura, small boxes, 50 cents ; 
large boxes, $1; Reso.vent, $1 per bottle; Curioura 
Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 30 cents; three 
cakes, 75 cents. 


cCOLLINe 


matisin, Neuraigia, and Sciatica. Worn over the pit 
of the Stomach, they prevent Ague and Liver Pains, 


Inflammation of the Liver and Kidneys, Bilious Colic, 


Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cramps, and Pains. 


THE FIELD GLASS. 


Devoted to the Army, Navy, National Socie- 
ties, and Bands. It alms tol be the best ot 
ch the kind—one that ably 
SWEEPS THE WHOLE HORIZON 
Se ¥ prices for this season. of its important field. ¢1a . Sam ies free. 
PECK & SNYDER Issued monthly by HART & 
= 124 & 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 17 and 19 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
THE FAMILY WAS matches. 
BARLOW'S | For Sale by Grocers 
: Prop Winders, $4.50 to ; ’ 
N Second St. tia 96.00 to $8.00; Oreides, $4.50 to $1.00 ; Silver 


INDIGO BLUE. 


PAGE FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, Illus 

4 with Birds, Scrolls, &c. Covers elegant! gilded. 
uotations. All 15c. (stamps re 

G. W. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Conn. 


CARDS, an Elegant Pack in case, 10c. Old 
30 Reliable House. DOWD & CO., Winsted, ten 


and Gold Watohes ly low in | 


Send stamp for ocur** Paice List or 
P. 0; Box 5696. GEO. B. SMITH & CO., 385 Broaéway, N. ¥ 
Send for Prive List of Watchmakers’ Tools and Materiais. 


sizes. D.W 


of 
. Watson, 12 P.O..Sq., Boston, Mass- 


» and economically cure — 


They destroy all tendency — 


on. 
We will send them ONLY on receipt ef price. 


4 scene of the awful disaster on 
| we gave an account in a recent number of the “Reo the 
| Weekly. But little light has been shed on the | laws 
cause of the calamity. The divers have found tion, and b a carefel lication of the fine i 
that the train divided itself into two portions, of 
which only the foremost portion, with the engine 
and tender, has yet been discovered, lying inside 
the girders. It must’ be understood that these 
; lattice girders, forming an open frame-work of | 
iron, constituted the under floor and the two up- 
right sides of the bridge, the top being left free 
) except for a few cross-ties. Three of these dou- 
ble girders, each 145 feet in length, and weighing 
200 tons, are lying on their side toward the east, 
with the engine and tender, one first-class car- | 
' riage, and several third-class carriages, inclosed 
within the girders as in a cage. 
Other girders of the bridge have fallen in a dif- 
ferent manner, some lying upside down, and some ee 
| niixed up with the broken iron columns or cylin- se 
ders of the supporti iers. The hindmost car- OYA 
AKIN 
— 
| 
‘4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BITTERS. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS. 
In accordance with:the desire frequently ex- 
pressed, both in the United States and abroad 
these Bitters co long and jastly celebrated 
. and for their medicinal to inflammation by drawing 
virtues against all diseases of or arising from the VOLTAIC | 
| digesti 7 from the system morbid or 
preven or curing eu- 
| 
| 
unt 
| 
| 
cycle of to-day was completed. This last im- 
provement, which is perhaps the most important eee eeeeeeeenee 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY, 


AT 23 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
AVERAGE PRICE ABOUT $15. 
These Groups are of a suitable size for parlor orna- 


are Packed without extra — to go with 
porn fet to any part of the world. Catalogues can be 
had on application, or will be mailed by enclosing 10c. to 


JOHN ROC ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


1054 The Original Gift Book Enterprise-1880_ 


Permanently established. Tur Paria- 
DELPHIA Boox Co.(Limited), 
organized pursuant to Act of Assem- 
bly, have completed arrangements with 
THE LEADING PusBLIsHING Hovusxs or 

America, which enables them to give 
;o their AND SILVER 
Watcues, Parton Timepieces, Eve- 
GANT SILK-Deess Patrerns, 
2] SILVERWARE, Best English and Ameri- 
can Cutlery, & great variety of 
Goons of use and value—aLL 
GIVEN TO or 


Lowe Prices. G 
a Pen-knife with each y 
pablished. pr prometly ~ = price. Our New 


to Choice 
ready, and will be sent to 


Mae Send for it! 
! 
and Gifts free to persons clubs. Ad- 


areos Philadelphia, Premium 610 Pa, 


THE LATE BISHOP HAVEN. 
MEXICO. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR. Recent | 


Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. GitBert 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Charch. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Is written in a vivacious’ and entertaining style. 
The author is a keen observer, not only of the beauti- 
ful and picturesque in nature, but of the eccentric and 
interesting in manners and life.—Boston Journal. 

That the author’s judgment respecting this strange 
land of marvel and mystery is correct, the graphic 
pages of this volume amply testify. * * * The volume 
is strikingly and profusely illustrated, and since Pres- 
cott’s ‘* Conquest” no work on Mexico so deeply in- 
teresting and attractive has appeared. — Lutheran 
Observer, Philadelphia. 

Bishop Haven is an especially good traveller. He 
sees with a ready eye to more salient features, writes 
jn a familiar and an agreeable style, and affords an 

xcellent picture of the present condition of Mexico as 
lovardh her people, as well as of the natural features of 
the regions visited.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

It contains the kind of catetnniien the reader wants, 


and such as it is now necessary to have, in order to 


keep up with the times and changes on this continent. 
—St. Louis Republican. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 


asteful and 
Tas 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Send one, two, three, or 
five dollars for a sample 
box, by express, of the best 
Candies in America, put up 

rstoa - 
Cc, HER, 
Confectioner, 


78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
ors. 


86. The Fugitives, By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant... 10 
87. The Parson o' Dumford. By George M. Fenn. 15 
88. Spirits. By James 15 


91. of Penraven.' By B. L. 
92. A Few. Months in New Guinea. Octavine 
C. Stone. . 10 


93. A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary besebvewes 15 
94. Littlé Miss Primrose. By Eliza Tabor.......+ 15 
9. Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy......... 15 


96. Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton.. 15 
97. of de 1802-1808. 


99. Sweet Nell Delight. James 
Rice Nelly, My Har gh 


100. The Munster J. R. O'Flanngan.. 
101. Sir John, By the Author of “‘ Anne Dysart.” 7 


102. The Greatest Heiress in gine hi Mrs. 
Oliphant... 15 


103. Queen of the Meadow. By Charles Gibbon. . a 
104. Friend and Lover. By Iza Duffus Hardy.. 
105. Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsham. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tr Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


‘States, om receipt of the price, 
| A week in town. Terms and $6 outfit 
$66 free. Rabie i. Wasaave & Co., Portland, Me. 


| and contents gen- | 


erally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
yet brought to our Gazette. 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 


Four Cents a Number. 

Susscriptions for one year, 
$1 50; Five Svusscriptions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
free. 

Supscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 


of loss. 


Address. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
__-FRANKLIN N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


("Thirteen Numbers of Youna 


PEOPLE will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s for 1880; or, Harper’s 
Youne and Harperr’s will be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harper’s for January, 1880, 


on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals, 


PRESS NOTICES. 

The Youne Prorte has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands 
of dollars to every community where the boys and 
girls are induced to read it, and its kind, in prefer- 
ence to the silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.— 
Sunday-School Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. 
VINCENT. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N. Y. Star. 

Harper’s Youne Propie hae won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons, * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young fol&, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 

Youne Prop ce is just as artfully suited to the tastes 
of boys and girls as Harper’s other famous periodicals 
to the likings of adults. * * * The new paper prom- 
ises to be a model of its kind. It is fall of innocent 
fun and useful knowledge, made really entertaining. 
The pictures are many and good.—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 

A weekly paper for children which parents need 
not fear to let their children read at the family fire- 
side.—Hartford Daily Fimes. 

A very bright paper, * * * just the paper to take 
the eye and secure the attention of the boys and girls. 
—Springfield Daily Union. 

Harper's Youne is edited with rare judg- 
ment, and the pictures and reading are as attractive 
as any child or parent can wish.—The American Book- 
seller, N. Y. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 


For Female Complaints a 
For sale by all Druggista. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF F YOU! 


axtonette Press, $8 


in Prose $13.00. 


to 
$56; will do work. are 
BELF-INKING. 


AGENTS WANTED for Fastest- 


rial Books les, reduced 
National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


33 per cen 


DIARY F FREES: 


to sell Da. 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You ch, 
dress Dr. Cuasx’s Patntine Hovss, Ann 


BUY THE CELEBRATED | 


TWO BUTTONS, $80 85. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 25 


° 110. SIX 150 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
POSTAGE. 


Stk SOLE IMPORTERS 


32 ro 36 W. 23". ST N.Y. 
TO INVESTORS. 


First Mortgage 7 per cent. Gold Bonds of 
the Utah & Pleasant Valley RR. Co. 

Having sold a large proportion of the above Railway 

Bonds, we now offer the remainder at 90 and interest. 

The —— covers the completed road and all the 

valuable and inexhaustible and Lumber Lands 

owned by theCompany. This coal is aap the 

best steam coal ever discovered, and is the onl ae 

€ = found west of the Rocky Mountains. e Com- 

by contract with the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 

aathet exclusive sale of coal south of Salt Lake City. 

We can from personal knowledge fully recommend 

these bonds to investors. 
H. P. DE GRAAF, 
President Bowery National Bank. 


SHELDON & WADSWORTH, 
10 Wall Street, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING pet FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations | should feel teful.”—See ‘* Medical 
** Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION. —Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
pce Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


umption in England increased tenfold in 


** Consum 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee Grocers, 
nited States 


and Chemists. Sole for 
wholesale only), C & CO., 43 Mark 
e, London, 


Sold wholesale in ban tt seve by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VAND ACKE & 


KER, MERRALL, 
CONDIT, McKESSON & H. K. B. 
Lowest prices ever known 
Revolvers. 


THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue 

P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 

FURS. Sealskin Far-lined Silk 

Circulars and Imans, at retail. 
Chance seldom offered to secure actual bargains. 
S50 Mink Sets reduced to $30. 


$85 Silk Circulars reduced to Sse. 
$75 66 66 

oO 66 &. 

Sealskin English dye, at great re- 

éusline in prices. sent to any address on ap- 
proval. C.C.SHAYN E, Whole e Fur Manu- 
f » 103 Prince Street, New York. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 

& Amber. nena, handsomest, & strongest 
known, aa icians and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER . OO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


INE STEEL ENGRAVINGS of GEORGE 

WASHINGTON and MARTHA WASHINGTON ; 
also, fine are oe | of the Mount Vernon Mansion 
and Washington’s Tomb; continuation of the mag- 
nificent story by Thomas sitar, The Trumpet Major ; 


Valentines, with a Fe variety of useful and enter- 
ousehold 
eb 


atters, Fashions, &c., 
Number of DEMOREST’S 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now ready; 25 cents, post 
free; yearly, $8; with the costly and beautiful pic- 
einhart’s ‘‘ Consolation ”—size, 20 x 28—to cash 
subscribers. Address W. JENNINGS DEM- 
OREST,17 East 14th Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION -BOOK AGENTS 


Should send at once to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, for terms and territory in which to sell 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK, 
By WILLIAM M. THOMSON, D.D., 


Forty-five years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 


The above interesting work will be published in a 
few weeks. Canvassing books now ready. 


RYKFSSEARD ELIXIR 


Vy 
pommbie to theekin, easily 
F 1 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


| & PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stampa. 


Circulars free. G. A. Harexr & Bro., Cleveland, 0. 


i, OL 
$5 to $20 Srinson & Co. Portland, Me. 


72 A Week. $12a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Tevr & Co., Augusta, M 


ue 
For ve Telling. Boxin and 
Cooki Wig ace Freparations 
Mailed 33 Rose st., N. 


000 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
50% in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


S777 


tfitfree. 
Me. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Fanszon. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


TENNYSON’'S sonas, ‘WITH ‘MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Wri ay of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by. 
W. G. Custis. 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. S. 
ericks, and Jessie 
Edges, $5 00. 


M‘CARTHY’'S HISTORY ‘OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, the Accession of 
name Victoria to the Berlin Cougress. By Jusfin 

agtuy. Vol L. (containing Vols. I. and II. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Coe $1 2. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American By Dorman B, Eaton. 
Cloth, $2 50 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. The following volumes are now ready : 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Clotb, $1 00. 


MILTON. By Marx Pattison. 
BURKE. By Joun 
THACKERAY. By Anruony 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suater. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuveroun. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By Biaox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxiry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesuix Steruxn. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cénts a volume. 

Vv. 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. 
Author of “ The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casuex Hory and Mr. Joun Lit- 
Liz, With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $i 25. 

VI. 


By Louoren Brarr. 


AMERICAN BALLADS, By Tuomas Donn 


M.D.,LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vil, 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Paun Rémvsat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casurt Hory and Mr. Joun Linux Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical ‘Sketch. 
S. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Tl uminated Cloth, $4 00. 
> 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
and China. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


X. 
: STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun rat 


pington Symonps. Revised and Enlarved by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square oe Cloth, $3 50. 


XI. 


THE NCRTH AMERICANS “OF “ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Suorr. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Cloth, 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Oorartvs 

C. Strong. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
XIII. 

HARPERS' LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund's 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. Anprews, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written by T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CuaRurs 
Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N.Y. tora! Svo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Unent, Fall Sheep 50; Half 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 


WORDSWORTH'S poke. Chosen and Edited by 
4to, Paper, 15.centa, 


THE NEW NOVELS: 


PUBLISHED BY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New. York. 


Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Mansuan. 10 cts. 
Friend and Lover. 


The Queen of the Meadow. 
cents. 


The Greatest Heiress in Engiand. By Mrs. Oxirwanr. 
15 cents. 


Sir John. 15 cents, 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. 15 cents. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
15 cents. > 


Donna Quixote. By MoCartny. 15 cents. 


The Egoist. A ‘in Narrative. By 
Merepiru. 15 cents. 


By Iza 4 Dorrvs Harpy. . 15 cents. 


By Gibson. 15 


By Awnre Kzary. 


10 cents. 
High Spirits. By Jamzs Payn. 15 cents. 


The Mistletoe Bough for (Christmas 1879, Edited by 
Miss Brapvon. 10 centa. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. O. W. 10 ceuts. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By MANVILLE Fenn. 
15 cents. 


The Bertrams. By Antuony Trottore. 15 cents, 
Sense and Sensibility. By Janz Austen. 15 cents. 


Cousin Henry. By ANTHONY 10 cents. 


Harrer & will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, fo any part wy ihe 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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excellent improvements, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
90. The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By George ee | 
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